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no incon ilileratile knowledge of 
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1 
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(24s well as e of Jain . 1 


dna ocennested with men of any party, nd! 
| of courſe hoping or dreading but little, from 8 TI 
. ilute of their meaſures, I hid then 


. o form a judgment, under no in- 

ee We of ſtrong truth, the ſam 
133 I \ reaſons will, I truſt, at preſent 5 
dom dhe imputation of a ps 
il ET 1 rejoice: in the French R 


5 tion I have 


3 


5 


$71} 


perſons t6 on it alludes, men r fore- 
told a multiplicity of anſwers to its ſublime 
author. Theſe predictions have been fulfilled. 
Not leſs than ten have appeared already. Of 


each of theſe, I mean to take diſtinct ſeparate 


notice; and ſhall begin with a pamphlet entitled 
* Vindication of the Rights of Men, in a Letter 
* to the Right Honorable Edmund Burke, 

* occaſioned by his Reflections on the Revolu- 


« tion in France.“ 1 n @ 


Ia the n this 3 work is the 


| fallowing paragraph, which I chink not unworthy 
of notict. I glow with indignation, when 1 


„ attempt methodically to unravel your ſlaviſh - 


4.3 paradoxes, in which I can find no fixed firſt 


</ principal to refute; I ſhall not therefore 
1 where you affirm in one 
. &« page, what you deny in another, and how 5 


frequently you draw concluſions, wichout 
_ | previous premiſes : it would be ſomething 
_ << like cowardice, to-fight-with a man, who had 


« never exerciſed * . e "_ | 


„ to tembat with“ 


This lady thinks d4r: e e 


fo againſt her, particularly were ſhe to have khe 
choice of the weapons: this I ſhall not pretend 


to deny, having implicit confidence in the 


at rea s the ales if ah matters of this | 


E 5 1 | K. F L | : kind, 


ON 


72 apdfalſe eee of the uriter hols principles. 


and reaſoning he diſputes, I ſhould expect but 
little from him; were he to decline this, (the 


only method in controverſial writing I am ac- 
auainted with) on the ſcore of bravery and ge- 
neroſity, I confeſs I ſhould be apt to conſider 


his forbearance ſomething like the diſcreet hu: 
manity of a prudent. Mie. z ſpares his e 


| ©. fave his own life. 


1 am now come 3 bold . 85 . 
wich its tedious panegyrick. When you are 


_ « examining your heart, if it would not be too, 
much like mathematical drudgery, to which 


« a ſine imagination very reluctantly ſtoops, 


*< enquire further, how it is conſiſtent with the 

e vulgar notions of honeſty, and the foundation 
e of morality truth. for a man to boaſt of | 

e his. virtue and independence, when he can- 


6e not forget he is at the moment enjoying the 


< wages of falſchood, and that, in a ſkulking 


« unmanly manner, he has ſecured himſelf a 
«* penſion of fifteen hundred 3 a N on 


* the Iriſh eſtabliſnment.“ 


Had th's lady aſſerted ſhe had ſeen the 1 


in diſguiſe at St. James's, I. could not believe . 
wy fd 1 would not be unpolite * ta 


B x: roy 


7 
* 
1 
\ 
* 
* 


LEH 


x N 1. This penſion Ir a (e 4 
enjoys, under the name of eiber As 10 am 
too gallant ro ſuppoſe any lady capable of a 
miſchievous invention, J muſt naturally con- 
clude ſhe had her informatidn from ſome gen- 
tleman of her acquaintance; and in this caſe, 5 
mould be glad to be informed (for this enjoy- 
ing under another name implies the moſt pro- 


35 found ſecreſy) how the fact was firſt of all known, 
and why then communicated by this worthy 


- gentleman; for this, what reſources ſuch a man 
could find in his hypocriſy or his un 
| might be, to hypocrites and traitors, "eee: «of 
curious ſpeculation. | | 

Before ſhe had advanced Aa ook: n wh 
lady ſeems totally to have forgotten what ſhe 
had ſaid of Mr. Burke. believe you to be, 
Mi though 2 vain, yet a good man; and for this 


Wo « weakneſs, a knowledge of human nature f 
„c enables me to diſcover ſuch extenuating cir- | 


c cumſtances, in the very texture of your 
e mind, that I am ready to call it amiable, and 
08 «A os public from the private charac- 
; 6 ter.“ When men compare 5 this with the 


former paſſage they will ſee I am not above de- 


tecting this lady 8 inconſiſtencies. - am not 
fond of — abuſe; I have neither 
the | inclination qi r the talent for i it; but 175 


1 


{ 


+ : 
) i 


14 


25 Xx 3 1 
I fee the ſame 8 in the 1 of i 
pages, in one place beſtowing the ſhort but 
5 emphatic. title of a good man; in another, ſpa- 
ring the greateſt writer exiſting, on principles of + 
generoſity; in another, hardily aſſerting a fact, 
and connecting it with every breach of common 
honor, and common honeſty ; when I ſee, I 
tay, ſuch an incoherent - maſs, of treacherous _ 
Sandor, intereſted generoſity, and, if not falſe, at 
: | leaſt unneceſſary accuſation, I am, I ayow, un- 
able to prſerve the equality of my temper; my 
poartiality for the ſex is obliged to give way to 


5, „ | my indignation againſt ſuch ſentiments; I am 

f forced to declare, that this Re is entitled, not 
1 t compliment, but to-iruth.. | 
Ihe following od is no ee 4 
j B | inſtance of this lady' 8 pathetic powers: 1 


„ cannot avoid expreſſing my ſurprize, that 
5 « when you recommended our form of go- 
* vernment, you did not. caution the French 

< againſt the arbitrary cuſtom. of prefling. men 

00 into the ſea ſervice; you ſhould have hinted ; 
e to them that property in England is much 

more ſecure than liberty; and not have-con- 
« cealed that the liberty of an honeſt Pin 

155 = nic, his all, is often ſacrificed to ſecure the pro 

=, ee the rich, and hoy. cruel it is to b 

ic I o _ a e rope 15 1 


X 6: 3 1 
a of a tyrannic boy FL This entire 
paragraph is written in a ſtrain of FR exquiſite 
feeling,” that without pretending to any ſuperior, 
degree of inſpiration, I will venture to ſay, 1 
could nearly divine the peculiar cauſe of this 
Lady's bitter invective: the preſs was certainly 
very hot laſt owns: 1125 "_— ve N 20 
len friends. 3 
Aſter r e 5 
portion of female inconſtancy, ſuch as aſſerts 
ing in one page, that Mr. Blackſtone was of her | 
opinion, and in the next, ſaying. he was of Mr. == | 
' Burke's, ſhe kindly allows, that Blackſtone 
thought the lara leaned. to Mr. Burke's fide of 
the queſtion: this, however, ſhe qualifies = 
in the true Amazonian ſpirit. - But a blind © 
0 reſpect for the law ig no part of my creed. 
The ladies have no doubt the excluſive privi- # 
lege of faying and doing what they pleaſe y os 
but were any of thoſe gentlemen, whoſe cruel 
' Atuarion' this lady ſo feelingly deſcribes in the 
foregoing paragraph, tempted to adopt her 
principle, and give life to it; I would not he- 
ficate to aſſure him, that he would have but. 
' Ittle occaſion to dread the arbitrary cuſtom of % 
_ iyprefling men for the ſea ſervice; and inſteact 
of ei ng obliged to pull a ſtrange rope, at-the 
6: ſurly command of a tyrannic boy, he would 5 


\ 


4.6. 


be likely 1 to 6 partalte the Papeete inrercourſs 
of virtue in diſtreſs at Botany Bay; + 5 
The following paragraph this lady Jute 
Rom Mr. Burke: Good order is the foun- 
dation of all good things: te be enabled to 
acquire it, the people, without being ſervile, 
* muſt be tractable and obedient. The magifz- 
ee trate muſt have his reverence; the laws their 
„ authority,” The body ef the people muſt not 
find the principles of natural ſubordination, by 
art, rooted out of their minds. They muſt tes 
« ſpe& that property of Which they cahnot = 
7 partake. They muſt labor to '6bfain,' what by 
labor can be obtained,” This wholeſome | 
advice, ſo ſtrongly conveyed in k few words, 1s 
by this lady called, contemptible, hard. heuttedd 
„ ſophiſtry.“ 1 knom there are 9 whs 
905 conſider the ſecurity of property a cruel clog 
aopon their indultry.; and with this 1 beg leave | 
ro dliſimily the vindieator bf the "mane of men. 1 = 


— tok; itlec 
 ſoris to a Young Prince, by an old Btntolſtian, 90 
on the preſent Diſpoſition in Europe to a general 


Revolution, with the Addition of « Leſſon on the 7 


Mode of ſtudying and profiting by the reflec- 

tions on the French Revolution by the Right 

TY „ Burke, * was naturally fed 
N | i 


vince them, how uſeleſs are even the efforts of 
genius to overturn ſtrong truth; they may de- 
85 face it, but they never can deſtroy its eſſence: 


| 5 change its form, its ee en — | 


neſs of its title to find ſomething inſtructive or 
vulnerable; ſome argument that might tempt 


ingenious, but unſucceſsful ſophiſtry, that, fairly 


P thing like an idea; all I could diſcover was great * 
_ ignorance, and groſs miſrepreſentationz by groſs + 


. author aſſerts. Of this I ſhall - give only one 


e 7 5 1 | 
& the perofal of it; e WEE: the FRO! 


me at leaſt to ſuſpend my judgment, or ſome 


preſented to the peo Ic, might thoroughly con- 


The accumulated attacks of perverted talents 
and miſapplied learning cannot more than 


* and uncorrupft. 35 
In vain IJ ſearched in this ook; fon Fotos | 


miſrepreſentation I mean, ſtating ſentiments' as 
the author's, the direct contrary of which the 


W, 


ſtiriking inſtance: Government and royalty 


are diſplayed, not as ariſing from the mud - 


< and filth of popular interpoſition, but deſcend- 


0 ing from Heaven.“ Mr. Burke has not left 


bis ſentiments on this head at the diſeretion of 
the moſt palpable conſtruction; he expreſsly denies 


5 the exiſtence of any divine, hereditary, indefeaſible 


right. Men that wilfully nen are o 
be blamed but 3 *. a writer unable by 


f 


i 9 1 „5 
any ſophiſtry to turn miſrepreſentarion to is 
dy ve cannot ſufficiently wonder at the 
ha unnatural obnnefion. 1 en ma- 


| levolence.:: bows: bi LIN Oo 2: 


This Eifappointcd | de be to in- 
firuct his Royab Highneſs, through the medium 
of the moſt unqualified abuſe: this ſort of 


abuſe is eaſy.z a confirmed ideot. what ſenſes had 
been revolting from the moſt obvious ideas of 


ſenſation can abuſe ; a parrot can abuſe; a gack- 
daw can abuſe; in ſuch company this old 


ſtateſman” would be in his glory: the proof 5 
my aſſertion would be too heavy a contribution 


on mankind, ſince I know not one man exiſting, 


whom the ſtrongeſt antipathy could prevail on 
me to condemn to che e * this wiſer- 5 
IE, able production. e (4 | 


After I had waded liroagh this kth 


5 1245 of ſtupid miſrepreſentation, I accidentally 


turned over to the preface, where I find this old 


ſtateſman confeſſing himſelf at the extremity of 
life, acknowledging himſelf garrulous, and 
| niodeltly- owning himſelf ' a predictor and a 
prophet. This gives me the opportunity 
ef declaring myſelf indebted to bim for 


the moſt wholeſome leſſon I have perhaps 


received in my life. If Fam ever caught reading 
4 1255 As pe WO AY RF the - 11664 


* 
\ z N a tb J 
| 5 - „5 « 
; g 1 5 
i o O kige aw +. 6% 3 1 POM os — k % I ; 5 * q 
% r * 9 a as =, | 
4 - 
- 4 - 
: f 
A 


* 1 
n 
AJ-, 27 T. 


Ea 


. TY 1 © 


BY may ty ulnar eee 
wich all the doatitig gatrulity of a prediftor aud 
a prophet, What an unneceſſary exerciſe of my 
- patience ſuch precaution had ſaved me in the 
| preſent caſe, We find this worthy did gen- 
tleman comncehling his name from printer and 
 Bublifhier t I was going to give his whole life 
the title of erring öbſervation, and" corrupted” | 
1 1 . * 

if Ss 


5 ws * 
re ___ * 7 j 
ho A > 5 *F, 4 8 


l 115 


Fo now to rake notice of 8 e 
rid," Letter to the Right Honorable Ed 
in reply to his Reflections n 
1 the. Revolution in France, by a Member of 
& the; Revolution Society. This gentleman 


{© mund Burke, 


ſets out in à promiling manner: atidreſling 


Mr. Burke, he ſays: ©* Had your Letter: been 
confined to the affairs of Frante, I ſhould —= 


i not have troubled you with a fingle obſe 
nens but. whea we are ſo plainly told, chat 


there ig a body of men in this r wide Ts 
(. with to introduce amongſt us the ſame dread- 

_ & ful confuſions, which have ſo long prevailed 
8 2 that miſerable kingdom then, Sir, it iu 


proper that every man who loves our Sos 
„ yereign Lord the King, ant v venerate 
*«-Brizih. | conſtitution, thoakd be upon 


* "ae if he has hitherto kept had 
Fa 1 — 


_ 2 2 


— — — —— 


hos 
f 
N 
* — 


: 105 company. u ae Ca 10 1 
| gentleman conſidered Mr. Burks's alarms either 
e well founded or nat If he did, why reply _ 
ta him on the very ſubjeft and under 'the- site 
| Af a werobao of ths eee Ty: # he 
auard 3 Why. invite. peaple Jo quicthetiodar a. = 
pany they had kept? A member of the Revolu- 
tian Society convinced by the force of Mr. 
Burke's reaſaning,” had acted mom conGitendy 
. neee eee eee a word,” 
; & Admitting, (he . fays) that laſt year Ds, 
*« Price epped far beyond the line of prudence 
| and propriety; and believing that his Sermon | 
does not contain the ſentiments of one in ors 
. hundred of the people af England; nay, 
mare, daubting Whether 2: majority of: 
the members of the Revglution Sori 
* coincided nh him ja. opinian,: alihough, the. 
_ 5 reſalutibgs Which be moved. ter a good- | 
. dinner, met vith zn upanimpps r 
Let me aſk jon here is che ipdividyal, or 
+4 bady of men, e eee 
5 tingtued with gf Urehities 


+4 * 


t 12 * „„ 
This TOTO continues: Latin me 1 Sir, 
44 jn behalf of the Diſſenters, vith many of whom 


„J have had much communication, that _ 
- 0 are a ſober, pious, honeſt, conſcientious com- 
„ munity “ Mark this e ere 
tehcy! He intimates that the majority of the 
Revolution Society did not agree with Dr. Price, 
although the reſolutions he moved met with an 
unanimous concurrence. Now, ſuch a conduct 
as this, of publicly aſſenting to what we pri- 
vately diſapprove, can only be accounted for 
by inebriety or diſhoneſty. If theſe gentlemen, 
then, were honeſt, they certainly were not ſober; 
if 4 were e they certainly were not 
5 honeſt. i : . 80 7j7CCCCôô§0 ot. 
I am come to 50 part of this gane 4 
| ALTON where he poſitively aſſerts that Mr. 
Burke's correſpondence with Pr. Franklin in 
_ was infinitely more reprehenſible than 
chat of the Revolution Society with the National 
5 Aſſembly in 1789. The fact I confeſs myſelf 
unacquainted with; my ignorance, however; car- 
"ries with it its conſolation, ſince it enables me to 
correct the ſingular malignity of this gentle- 
man's fortune—that of neyer having bee 
thanked i in his life. 1 really a am obliged to him 
for the information ſince” it raiſes (if poſſible) 
_— 3 ye ever entertained of Mr. 
. 1 Burke, 


"> 


Ti a2. Z1 . 
- Wahi however I reſerve: for my ie 


8 | by "0 accufation is I confeſs ſpecious, 


and the ſophiſtry to ſupport it not ill putz 
there i ing in the general aſſertion of a 
member of Parliament correſponding with a 
rebel, that is not badly calculated to ĩimpoſe upon 
a vulgar mind. The caſes are, however, ex- 
tremely different. In the one e ſee a Club pro- 


feſſedly on Revolution principles, correſponding 25 


with the government of a country, which (not- 
withſtanding their charitable notions of unver- 

Tal fraternity) we have been taught to conſider 
N denturn 
the other, we only ſee the private correſpendenee 
of two enlightened individuals, whoſe acknow- 
ledged object muſt have been the mutual bene | 
fit of the two countries. To anſwer | for che 
- purity of the Revolution. Society?s intentions, 
would be, at beſt, a n ; 
culation. * 7 903-10. Fat 36:3 £11501 49 26d». 
This e ſeems e e indeed, 

by Mr. Burke's account of the ſixth alt rden | 
4 have read, and with horror and indigr | 
4 the account you have given us of the-dreadfal 
« ſixth of October, 1789; I have ſa much 
charity as to believe, that no ſociety of gentle- 
N 10 men, with Whom 1 have had the honor c 


8 as our natural enemies; in 


aſſociate, could eee a correſpond-. 


u ee 


| : 3 of that. 7 had they —— Beer 
e time what horrid exceſſes were commit- 

= ted. This gentleman's charity ſeems to mie 
— of a inoſt extraordinary nature; in ſpite of the 


Wie for his friends.” © I am ſtill to learn (he | 
Laab hat the National Aſſembly did approve. 


* a 5 285 * ihoſe proceedings. 1 will goa ſtep farther 3 


i m onbt, whether the facts be true or not, 
iche oxtant you have ſtated them ʒ and I do 
1 ſb, becauſe I have no dependence upon your 

A veracity, for plain and obvious veaſons I was 
e mong ſome thouſands, who, a few years ago 
bean you in Weſtminſter Hall give a detailed 
u particular account of many cruelties in- 
41 flicted upon certain amm ef Bengal; by he 
u & order of 'a mu called'Deby Sing. It has 
been finee proved, upon the moſt inconteſti- 
. « ble evidence, that many of the cruelties, and 
e rlioſe ih Particular which it was moſt offen- 
lot to modeſty and to common deceney to 
n enen, | were not committed at all-“ With 
teſpect io the firſt of thoſe points, I beg leave 

to be this gentleman 's inſtructor. The National 
mbly did paſs no vote of approbgiion on 
2 inge of the ſixth of October; nor 


£ 


"4 


he writes; in ſpite of the principle he 


raſh tity it, he does not | 
n OE! | 9 even a 


. 


1 


even fap they ſilently E et SON When 
ing extracts from Mr. Burke I beg leave 46-102 + 
cotamend-to-his ſecond peruſal. Thie, any 
«dear Hir, was not the erivmph of France, 5 
i muſt believe wat, a u nation, "ic overwhelmed 2 5 
you with ſhame and horror, . IT muſt! bete 1 
1 that the National Aſſembly find themſelves a 2 
«ins ſtate of the greateſt hamiliation, is nt , 
75 « being able eo puniſn the authors of thib err 
e umph, or the actots in it.“ In another places © 
The members of your Aſſembly mult gs 
D of which chey have all the, 
( fan, ene ef the dineRion, and little of e 
| « profit. I «m-ſure many of the members why 
« compoſciven the majority of that body, molt 
«feel as I dh notwithſtanding the applauſes of 
AJ 4 the Revolution Society.” Am Ie i — © 
1  « torious that under the terror of the bayonet, = 
the lamp-poſt, and the torch 6 their houſes,, | 

bey are 'obliged 4s adopt ell be deſpertts | 
: 4 meaſures ſuggeſted by clubs compoſed of « - 
1 * ** tmonſtrous medley of all conditions, tongues, 

- | « and nations,” In the iĩnordinate deſite of foreign 
_ correſpondence, one idea, of no small one 
quence in my opinion, ſms to have <ſraped | Cp 

the attention of the Revolution Society M 

dorreſpondencd, for inſtance, between this: club 


. 3 


7 Pp 


* —— — — 


ed thei con- 
_ fiſtency.” * 112 EE wk 
There are ee "We Aeneas en Fry * 
have" not- heſitared'to throw more guilt on the 

National Aſſembly, than Mr. Burke's well knowri 
_ philanthropy had allowed him to - conceive, 
_ The" ſummarineſs of their proceed ings, their 


keroed their purpoks and proſe 


expedition in a matter that ſo highly 


Involved: the national honor, would juſtify .an 
- honeſt man, for including them in the general 
guilt. The laborious examinations of the Chate- 


let (a popular tribunal, the very tribunal ap- 


pointed /by the National Aſſembly for the 
purpoſe), after ſix months of uninterrupted re- 
ſearch; declared the accuſations againſt two mem- 
bers of the National Aſſembly founded on the 
- moſt inconteſtible evidence; — but thoſe mem- 
bers were Mirabeau and the Duke of Orleans. 
The ſacrifice of thoſe men, if guilty (and the 
Chatelet declared they were), would have ope- 


rated the redemption of the country. No 
notbing was to be done by this Aſſembly, that 
could imply the ſlighteſt deviation from the 


ſyſtematic impurity of their proceedings. There 


is but one thing they have not done: they have 


not yet ſacrificed Monſieur de Cazalez, nor the 


Abbe Maury, on an invented ſuſpicion. This 


they have refrained from are from the ae. | 
* the — ; 5 „ 


Cx 3- | 
As to the facts of this day, which thin wins 


Hows doubts, I can, as a ſpettatou, atdeſt them. 
I unfortunately loſt not one circumitanee that 


could. draw ee coll or WOE r _ : 


* it) that 


Ain fen fund none eats dt 


the King and Queen of France - were led after 


the maſſacre of ſome of their Garde du Corps, 


to Paris, ſurrounded with; bayonets, and wih 

vomen bearing torches in their hands, Their 
danger was equal, their feelings were different. 
The ſilent, but eloquent grief of the King, 
was a ſtriking inſtance of the ſad reverſe of hu- 


man affairs. He that had bern the benign Mo- 


narch of an affeCtionate: people, was here trank- 
formed into the abject flave of inſulting oppreſ- 
| flon. He that had been the voluntary redreflar | 

of their grievances ; was himſelf precluded from - 
the ordinary merey ſnewa to common erimi> _ 
nals; that, of not inſulting their misfortunea. 
He that had been the tender father, the gene: 
rous benefactor of his people; was here trau - 
formed into the Glent ſolicitor, of his peoples 
pity. He whoſe eyes had been uſed to the re- 
fined manners of the moſt poliſhed court in | 
Europe; were here diſguſted with the indecent 
diſtortion of dancing: ſavages. ” He whoſe ears 
had been accuſtomed to the emphatic henedic- 
eee eee, oe 


— 


5 th [ 1 


tion of Vive le Roy; were here hs with 

| the frightful utterance 1 N "IE 1 1 . „ 
. iſh enecrations. pg = 

| ; The Queen, Who hes? even eng 
| 

| 


; malice will allow inſpires reſpect, looked here 
more dignified than ever. In ſpite of circum- 
ſtances, i in ſpite of misfortune, ſhe never was 

ſo eminently Queen of France as on the ſixth / 14 
15 October, in the Riie St. Honorè at Paris. 

The Garde du Corps, whom the eoncurring 
teſtimony of mankind had eſtabliſhed as the 
fineſt men, the braveſt Warriors, and the moſt — 
poliſnhed gentlemen in Europe, were here led, 
- mocked, and infulted, while their manly coun- 
ſttenances eloquently expreſſed the feelings of | 
+ elevated ſouls, under the preſſure of cruel dif — II 
grace, and unmerited misfortune.” Their heads 

were uncovered, in the midſt of wind and rain 
(for even the elements conſpired to complete the 
horrors of this infernal proceſſion); when, per- 3 
haps, a butcher's or a taylor's bayonet had in- 
ſtantly chaſtiſed the temerity of their atrempt- 
ing to _ the eee of their * 
uw „ i 


| Theſe 


7 


* Theſe 33 furniſh 3 an 3 of EPs not to | 
be met with in the annals of the world. Where is to be 
found the inſtance of men n that, with arms in their hands, 
| - have 


wn 


e or conſiſteney. ns W.} 


L. 19 1 


Theſe facts I hike ters: theſe facts I can at- 
1 This was a ſpectacle better calculated to 
invent, than revive compaſſion ; nay, I will ven- 

ture to aſſert, that there is not one of thoſe gen- ; 

tlemen of the Revolution Society, however he 
may pride himſelf in the heroic ſtoiciſm of his 


Adee. that being a witneſs of this day's 


is natur % and comleſcrnded” ro che humble 


L 5 , 


} ,u# 


5 confteoeth] into . to Ni. Burke's Reßec⸗ 
tions on tbe F rench Revolution, Jam, 1 confeſs, 


unable to conceive. Why it has ſuperſeded in 
this gentleman's mind all other conſiderations, 


is a matter of leſs: difficulty. Mr. Haſtings is 
certainly the moſt inviting ſubje& in this coun- 
try for the exerciſe of this gentleman's favorite 
talent. In ſhort, as long as Mr. Haſtings ſup- 
plies a crime, and his apologiſt writes, he may 


expect to be e h on er ne id . 


3 


5 bow let 8 be 3 ian refiftance 2 Suck: | 


however is the caſe of theſe gentlemen, who, it is well 


known, attempted not to defend themſelves after the King 
had ordered them not to fire ; thus ſacrificing the firſt 
principle of human nature to their loyalty, and W 


their country from the horrors of a civil war. 


4 £ 


38, had not forgot the proud apathy of 
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This enen thocatebs has Burke ve 8 
1 + You have one mode of reverige 


«which I deprecate. I hope it i is not Mbellous 
<< 46 ſpeak with decent freedom of the acts of 4 
i paſt Houſe of Commons e if it is, you "may * 
< bring me before the preſent ouſe. You; who, 
<& iftodeliver yourthoughts cothepublic,of pub- 
* be men, apdpublic bodies, and public acts, with 5 
6 the utmoſt freedom, is to be a libeller, have . 
been the moſt outrageous libeller of the preſent 
age you. "I fay,: may complain of this pam- 
phlet ; if you do, 1 promiſe youthe author ſhalt 
bo « wor inch from che charge, hut will inftantly 
* a himſalf.” After ſuch a paragraph ay 9 
this, does the gentleman flatter himſelf he is not | 
knowa ? People cannot be deceived, as to the 
author f this pamphlet, as long as chere exiſts 
a man eminently diſtinguiſhed for phe perverſion | 
of the human paſſions and the human talents. 
Does he flatter himelf that Mr. Burke will | 
| complain of this Pacnphiet ? This is the'unrea- 
ſonableneſs of a man who expect from an 
enemy what is in the een, only of a friend to E 
beſtow.” ' E155) ; © 6s 
An Woedterate love of writing, which nc no bete 105 
of ſhame « Can overcome, has been no where more 
ſtrongly exemplified than in this gentleman. 
N himſelf _— —_— of the leading 
| | events | 


Ly 


oaks of the French Revolution, he vadertalsy 
to anſwer a book expreſsly written on the ſubjeR. 


Apparentiy unconnected with French opinions, . 


| he advances'a fact with the moſt daring conf- 


| dence, that men, the beſt informed, could only 
ſpeak of, with the moſt'caurious conjecture. He 


ſpeaks of che admiration which the people of 


France have expreſſed for the charatter of Mr. | 


Henner. e e 


The eſtabliſhing this A& could be, Aden dee | 


of lietl ule to his friend; fince" T would not put 
the vinanimous: voice of the French nation in 


competitign with the hundredth part of a vote 


of the Houſe of Commons of England. It is t 


| be-tamented, indeed, that this gentleman cannot 
wiſhing, at beſt, a harmleſs un- 
availing fats, and did his affertion- not belie 
my own abſolute experience, I ſhould certainly. 
have taken no notice of it. During the time 1 
remained in France, I had occaſion- to ſpeale 
vith — men on the fubject of the impeach - . 
ment. I do dot remember to have met one, w-w¾0¾Z 


Pow not agree with the Houſe of Commons, in 


the propriety of proſecuting a man, they had con- 


ceived guilty: of the greateſt eruelties, and the 


3 


moſt unjutifiable abuſe of power. This fact 1 


never meant to have mentioned; but it is the 


genius of this profeſſional apologiſt to provoke 


% w 


8556 Ca] . 
the, publication: of- bat was: -iotended.t to o hang | 
been with-held. Ago 635% 8 01 
„The reſt of this e is Alen KAT EE 
matter ſo-irrelevant; to the ſubject, that it would 

betray che ſams inconſiſtency, I. ſo much con- 
demned, did I attempt 60 alte eric Matic of 
it His abuſe of Mr. Burke is of ſuch a nature 
as precludes the poſſibility of reply. But what 
can 1 be expected froma libeller on record? What 
ca be expected from a man ho, in ſpite of 
© contempt, is for ever forcing}: himſelf on the 
 potice. of the-public? What can be expected 
from a man who, ſmarting under the moſt 
public and ſtigmatizing chaſtiſement, cannot 
© reſiſt. the incorrigible depravity of this; nature, 
and pitifully depreeates the puniſhn at,” at the 
moment he is notoriouſly i incurring the penalty? 
In ſhort,. what can be expected from a man, 
- whom the moſt inordinate love of, writing and 
ſpeaking has never hurried into one ſolitary ex- 
preſſion. that could inſtru or amuſe ; This 
is the fate of a man, whoſe wit. is petylance z 
4 whoſe. argument . aſſertion; whoſe. inyective is 

abuſe; whoſe warmth is imemperance; whoſe 
ZLeal is intereſt; whoſe ſolitary talent is that 
rn EO and: ng i: the 

4 RE 01369 +5 hs | „ 
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t W 
ich 2 ſmall pamphlet, entitled,” Short 'Obſer-- 


8 vations on the Right Honorable Edmund 


«© Burke's Reflections on the Revolution of 
«© France,” T* fee little that can deſerve notice; 


except the poſitive denial of two facts, as aſſerted 
in Mr. Burke's book. The firſt is, the abſolute 
murder of the Garde du Corps, who had been 
| Poſted at the Queen's apartment on the 6th of 


October: the ſecond that the Queen's bed had 


been pierced with poignards. As to the firſt 


of theſe facts, this gentleman is right, and Mr. 


Burke has been miſinformed! | The Garde du 


Corps is yet living, I | myſelf ſaw- him at Paris 
about three months ſince. He, however, owes 
his life to the ſuppoſition of his death: he cer- 
tainly had been left for dead, and it was uni- 
verfally thought at Paris, for a long time, that 


he had been dead. It is at beſt a fact of vety f 
little conſequence, ſince any concluſion that Mr. 


Burke may have drawn from it, remains in as 
full force as if he really had been murdered; 


having eſcaped by chance, and not by the mercy 


of the aſſaſſins. From Mr: Burke's well known 
Philanthrophy, one may ſafely aſſert; that few 


will rejoice more in his own miſtake than he 
will. As to the other fact; there is every pre- 


ſumption to ſuppoſe, that the Queen's bed was 


i pierced with omit or 9 or Knives, 


$3.4 48+ 
3 or 
- 
% 
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or ſomerhing: I hot only was, but is at this 
moment believed at Paris I ſaw, at Aix la 
Chapelle, a Garde du Corps, who had. been on 


it. It may in ſame meaſure be inferred. from 


the remarkable expreſſion of the Queen to the 


on her ta receive her informations canceraing the 
th of October — Vai tout f ends 
| Fai tout oublis. | 


I really fro eigthing.. Chak hl 8 
dat L can reply to. From the complexion. af 
this gentleman's writing I am more inclined s 
Pity, than deſpiſe him. An unforeſeen derange- 


ment in his affairs maꝝ have produced in him 
the ſame effects malevolence produces in others. 


Men of boch theſe deſcriptions write; they 


ectztee in many things; they differ, however, in 


their motives: theſe. write to gratify a low and 
eee en eee 


1 now: © ERS A —_ 8 on Dr. ; 
5 Price? Preface and Appendix, which have ap- 
peared; ſince. the publication of Mr. Burke's 
bock. His: preface Dr. Price begins thus; 
Since the former editions of the following diſ- 


4 courſe. many animadverſions on it have been 


3 under the abuſe with which ſome 
e OM 2 


duty on the 6th. of October, that aſſured me of 


4 A Paris, and the National Aſſambly of 
France.“ This, I am ſuryy to ſay, is mot the 


: UE meaſures, not 


will be ſo, until they hear better at the oppo- 
ſire ſide of the queſtion. | 
| Toned ik is, at beſt, ee of ;a man en- 


e Pre eee t ae Sheen 


1 


of them have been accompanied, Live been 


1 
6c 
fr} 


comforted by: finding - myſelf. joined to the 


language of a philoſopher, who pins his faith 
n men This looks- lintle 
* vindication of a man who cone 


Sven ili nied- If coingidencesn:opitien - 
with any men, or bodies of men, be ground of 


real and honorable conſolation, the acts or pro- 
ceedings of thoſe men, or abs. muſt 


5 be thought, at leaſt, founded on the principles 
of juſtice, honor, eee &e. 
— due ane n Paris 


0h L believe,..conptulive. with, eee a 


The amgumentum ads 
r _ 


ere 


„ that Mr. Burke has appli his words 


1 led in triumph” to the 6th of October, and 


4 * . not 


cr). 1 


not to the 16ch of Joly. — 0 


to ſay that Dr. Price did not apply them 


** of 2 1 mean the ee 
i rds. N words, I contend for 


* * led di Hiuaph,; ”. convey in their ordinary 
meaning an iden of yy and 1 ſhall be 


much 1 deere uren orher man; 


inthe Engliſh language bo which they due beg | 


TO" Ir" ahold neettels 
— e e ene bears, 


the firſt being always referred to the vive; the 
ſecond to the vinquiſhed: ' Now; on the 6th of 
Nober, the King was abſolutely led enptive to 


notes was Obligec to remain; on 
the 16th of July the King went volunturliy to 


— ant voluntarily returned to Vertallkes the ö 


ſame evening. Should De. Price think pre 
to reeant theſe words, mankind wn Lee. 
| receive his hetentutloh with bag 7eflengy 


I Mr. Burke is to —— bor bar. 
ing applied words in their ordinary fignification 3 


De. 2 ns when, 


* — 8 N ” | 
1 | os Wk 85 


5 the 


Fg 


affert; that had Mr. Burke referred them to any 
other day than the 6th of October, he had been 
guilty of moſt glaring en 2009 oath . 


. want of candor. and moderation. 
this accuſation of Dr. Price, I contend: for it, 


juſtify the malignity of the chargs... Mr. Burke 
on the con 
* againſt the artful attacks of Revo- 


Lal 


the ſhadow „ he accuſes Mr. Burke of” 
There is in 


more real abuſe than any thing contained in Mr, 
Burke's book q and much leſs reconcileable to the 


dommon principles of charity, than any thing I 
bars eyer heard. There is ia my humble opinion 


the moſt notorious want of candor in its; ſince 


Dr, Price (ho cannot be ignorant of the Eng- 


liſh language) muſt well know, it had been un: 


cCanadid to have given his words any other accept · 
ation, than that univerſally received and ac- 
knowledged by mankind. As to the ſecond part 


of his accuſation againſt Mr. Burke Want of 
moderation; I have only to remarks. that there are 


1 ſubjoſs:98 Which en. * e a 
2 Winne 7 FWTÞ 0D 


Dr. ; 8 "ein: chat Mr. e han. i 
decrying popular rights. will not offend. Dr. 


Price's delicacy, by ſayings that this is want of 

of candor: if ĩt be not, it certainly; is moſt fla · 
grant miſconception. In What part of Mr, 
Burke's book has Dr. Price diſeovered this de: 
crxial of the rights of men? I defy him to r 


one ſingle expteſſion in the entite work that can 


ry has ably defended the rights. of 


E 2 5 ens 


1 
if 
1 
\ if 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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this: proof, I muſt be under the ne 


Butles, for- e the age of hi 


| which were truth, honor, punctuality, gen 


which were. 10 ſuecour the diſtreſſed, to protect 
the defenceleſs, to avenge the innocent: * This IT 
inſtitution Dr. Robertſon calls honorable in its 


— 


1 i i 3 8 ; 
28 
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lutien clubs, and Revolution makers. Will 


Dr. Prioe condeſeend to ſhew that any thing Mr- 
Burke has decried is a right I and Mr. Burke 
will be the laſt man in this country that vin 5 

think of denying it. Until Dr. Price ſ cceed it 


treating all his aſſertions on this head Aue g- 55 


P Sins eee e 1 2 9 1907 Its Gen 2 75 


to throw on + Mr. | 


gone, is perhaps as ill founded, ac the reſt of his 


aſſertions. Dr. Robertſon (a name of no con- 
temptible authotiry) aſeribes the change of man- 


ners in the middle ages, which were ſo ferocious, | 


in a great meaſure to the ſpitit of chivalry; | 


This he- proves; firſt; from its ind | 


fity, and humanity :* ſecondly, from its objects a . 


origin, and beneficial in its effects. If to it, is 
to o be attributed the change from ferocious to 

oliſhed manners, and of courſe the glory of 
Europe (for urope never could have been 
glorious as long as its inhabitants were brutes), 
here. is che abſurdity in ſuppoſing 't that when the 


3 Tt 24S. 2 ha ds mY : gs REFS: Ye . Cauſs TE 
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cauſe is  defiroyids {70 effect may alſo be 4 
ſttroyed ? In this —— I ers Hoes lealous 
or Incoticluſive; n EPL 72 

Dr. Price docks Mr. Burke of worderfol-i in- 
7 5 ebene, and this he attempts to prove in the 
following manner. Since Mr. Burke (ſays he) aſſerts 
that the people have no right to chooſe their own 


\ governors, and 'caſhier them for miſconduct; 


how comes he to intimate that a wicked King 
may be puniſhed, provided it is done with dig- 
nity 7 Dr. Price's. fertile genius may aſſiſt him in 
diſcovering inconſiſtencies, which to men of plain 
reaſoning never have exiſted. In one place Mr. 
Burke aſſerts that the Kings of England hold theit 
crown without choice, as long as they perform the 
legal conditions of the compact of ſovereignty ;'in 
another; he ſays, chat had it been made clear to him 
that the King and Queen of France were eruel and 
: inexorable tyrants; and had formed the deliberate 
plan of maſſacring the National Aſſembly, hs 
| ſhould think their captivity juſt; He goes farther, 

he does not intimate, but he expreſsly ſays, 
more ſhould have been done in ſuch à caſe. 
Now if 4 King form the deſign of mäſſacring 
his ſubjects; this is certainly a breach, the 
moſt notorious breach of the compact of ſove- 


 reignty ; but Mr. Burke ſays that the King 


Wg his crown as e as be performs, the 
| on, . 


& 30 1 | 1% 


rs. this compact, a 2 ee | 
therefore from Dr. Price's own argument does 
Mr. Burke's confiltency, and not incogſiſt- _ 
ency, moſt evidently appear. He is a curious 
reaſoner, indeed, that would infer, from the right 
to puniſn for the breach of a ſolemn contract, 
dn dont as cant ier miſcondud. 0 : 0 
Dr. Price loves to harp, upon his 3 5 
a «+. miſcoodut 3” he ſays . Mr. Burke is 
46 obliged to allow, that King James the Second 5 
, vas deprived of his crown for miſconduct.“ 1 
This I deny: it [has never been conſtitutionallj 
laid down, that King James was deprived of his 
crown for miſcondudt ; on the contrary, the var 
cancy of the crown is called abdicati and Eg 
not deprivation ; and in no one part of Mr. 1 
Prov tr aye ig . 
it be found that King James was deprived of 
bis crown for miſconduct. BH wag » 
De. Price b to think, Mc. Burke con- . 
. 10 | che. crown CY fuccefiion by las, 
from, the common agreement and original com- 
e the ſtate. Dr. Price would therefore 3 
- infer. from this the right in the people to diſ - 
eee this I deny-; for . 
| compact 
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e be more ch one party} 
and in the compact between” the governors and 
governed there muſt be two: now I contend 
for it, that as long as the terms of any lauful 


compact whatſoever are fulfilled, neither party 
has the right to infriage it. The compact f 
ſovereignty; then, cannot be diſſol ved withour 


the conſent of the Sovereign, and e of 


the people. . 1 * 57 N 5 9 11 5410 
Dr. Price ſays, that Bir Burke, in * 


the act for ſetrling che cron on William as 
an authority againſt the ritzht of prople 90 
r chooſs their dwn governors cite the very act 
_ «which was un enerciſt af that right. Dr. Price 
ſhifts the argument; for nobody enn be ignorant, 
chat the point in difpute between. Mr. Burke and 


him, i, on Dr. Price's on words, rights ac 
quired to us by the Revolution, and not theens = 
erciſe of a right at the Revolution. Mr. Bufke p 
has never diſputed that in this act the ſtrict order 
of hereditary ſuvceſſion was broken; but he 
nſiſts, on it that ſuch an act was juſtified by the 
powerful of human reaſdis—neceſſity; 
and by the moſt cogent” of all \necefiities—the 
vacancy of the throne. ' But taking this act upon 
the broad baſis of its letter and” irs ſpirit (cho 
only ground on which ir tan affe&t Engliſhmen 


at this day), let us ſee how the argument! with 
D944 . e 5 | 


ſtand. 


— 


5 ſtand. Lafer {that af 3 law be of any 


force in this country, if in ſhort the unrepealed 
cãcts of former legiſlatures be bindingiat this day, 
nothing can bo more concluſive agaipſt Pr. Price 
than this very act, the words of which are, 


We bind ourſelves our heirs and poſterities 
for ever.“ until this act be repealed (and I 


truſt it never will), it is of as full force . 

other act upon the ſtatute boxk. 
Dr. Price thinks there had been an end to 
the argument in his favor, had Mr. Burke at- 


| ivy 0 a, ſubſequent act, 6th;-of Anne, 


ch. 7: by which it is enacted, That if any 


perſon ar perſons-ſball; by writing or printing; . 


maintain anid affirm; that the Kings and Queens. 
of this realm, with: and by the authority of 
Parliament, are not able to make] laws and ſta- 
tutes of ſufficient validity to limit the crown, 
and the deſcent, inheritance, and goyernment 


thereof, every ſuch perſon ;ſhall be guilty of 
high treaſon,” This very act, ſo far from ptov- 


ing any right in the people to chooſe their Go- 


vernors, is a direct proof of the contrary;: for, 


f by the very words of the: act, it is the King with 
the conſent of Parliament that can change the 
"ſucceſſion; and not the people without the con- 
bent of the OG Mr. Burke gy jus 


1 — 4 ** 
Saf £494 + & 
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5 1 


\ of che: Revolution Society, that 


| _ <<: 4ryyjolable, anc 


1 


weed by an . allows: that 
ſhere is nothing poſſible to men, that is impoſe _ 
_ Gble to Parliament. But in this, I am at a loſs 
to diſcover any ching, chat can carry with it the 
ſemblance of à proof, in favor of the doftrine 
that of (c electing 
8 eee and nen ben f. min, 
duct... T att 
As to the. ſubſtance of! De. Price's Sings - 
 Fhould'rhink it preſumption in me to take 
ndtide of it, after the manner in which it has 
been treated by the Right Honorable Edmund = 
Burke. I ſhall, | of courſe, confine; my AC - 
to what Dr. Price has written ſine the publi- 
eaxlon of Me. Burke's book; ee * 
face and Appendix. - 
Dr. Price has given eter the « Declara- 
«tion of the Rights of Men, and 15 de by 
the National Aſſemibly of France.” One of the 
articles, in this pompous: eee 4 
ſhalt take the Hberty of tranſcribing, becauſe it 
fees to be the moſt peculiarly founded in wits 
| dem, juſtice, and humanity; and becauſe it is 
the very article which the National Aﬀernbly | 
has infringed. The Tight to property being 
ſacred, no one ought to be de- 
* prived of it; except in caſes of evident pablic 
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< dition of previous juſt indemnity.” ' This 
deprivation: of property, I humbly conceive-to 
be nothing more, than commutation, and this 


is certainly juſtifiable, inaſmuch as the real be- 


nefit to the ſtate is to be preferred to the caprice 


of the individual: for if the utmoſt value be 1 5 


offered for a property, the proprietor can have 
no objection to part with it, but from an at- 
tachment to its ſituation; and this, When oppo- 


ſed to the good of the commonwealth, can be 8 


| properly called by no other name than 


Thus then/we ſee, that in caſes of evident pu- 
blic neceſſity, and in no other, the commuta- 
tion of property may be juſtified, but in no 0 
caſe whatſoever can the violation f r- 7 


perty be juftiged..-  -.. {4 WH 


Let us here obſerve: the kat of os Na- | 
tional Aſſembly. I firſt of all premiſe, that in 


all caſes of public neceſſity, where there muſt 


be ſomething given and not ſomething exchan- 


ged, the only mode reconcileable to the common 


principles of juſtice, for providing for the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, is, a fair contribution to be 


paid by all the citizens without exception, in 
proportion to their powers, and not the violation 


of property: of any men, or bodies of men, ex- 


cluſively of the reſt. If it be otherwiſe. than 
| RY wy che c citizens cannot be ſaid to be equally 
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protected by the laws, and this protection I whe); 

to be the end of all good government. Has the 
National Aſſembly of France acted in con- 
formity to this principle, the truth of which 1 
truſt will not be diſputed? Has it provided for 
the exigencies of the ſtate by an equitable con- 


tribution? No; it has deprived one body of 


men of their property, held on the beſt titles, 
 —undiſputed- grants, and immemorial uſage! 


Let us go a ſtep farther: Has this act been 


even palliated (for juſtified it can never be) by 


the neceſſity of the caſe? No; for the neceſ- 


fities of the ſtate were, by the National Aſſembly 


itſelf, eſtimated at four hundred millions: this 


ſum the Archbiſhop of Aix offered in the name 


of the Clergy, without either the trouble or ex- 
pence of collecting it: this was refuſed! The 
Clergy afterwards encreaſed their offer to ſix 
hundred millions: this was alſo refuſed! Is 


there, in ſhort, any one part of their own article 


adhered to by the National Aſſembly? In caſes 
of deprivation of property, there muſt be © pre- 
<« vious and juſt indemnity.” Firſt, as to previous 
indemnity; there was none; the National Aſſem- 
bly did not think of granting to the Clergy even 
the moſt miſerable ſubſiſtence, until long after 


their property was voted not to be their own. 


nn as to juſt indemnity, which I con- 
E SoC 7, ceive 


— 


+ 11 38: 1 5 
coiue ta: bi/ancequivalons at levſki/to-vihey Way 
taken away, there certainly ws none uhleſs it 
4 can be/ conſidered that two hundred aud fifty 
pounds is a juſt Sp . 85 boſs | 
4 | of two thouſand. a noo lid nan 1 
o what I 8 fad, it may eden : 
chat this property belongeid not t the:clergy, 
bar his word nation (Wbich ſeems of ſuck „ 
gie ſorce) means, as contradiſtingyiſhed: to 
ts component parts. The cleigy are aa much 
the nation as any other body af nen, their eq val 
in number: this word nation, then, can only 
imply the majority ; but the majority of any 
have no property at all, have the right to dif 
pPrived the nobility of their eftates as well as 
üideir honors, had been founded in as much juſ- 
tiere; as that, which deprived the clergy of theira. 
An act that” ordained an equal partition of all 


* 


what they have done; ſor in the one cafe, all 
N holders had * in the 
oY _ 


K 


5 e a fer obſarvations: 


ſomething z whereas in the other, there n 
body of men evidently ſaerificed to the reſt· 


This is che only inſtance! I know: —_— 


men, aſſuming the ſacred! name ef legiſlarots, 


bave reduced robbery ta a ſyſtem; where. the 
name 6f phileſophy has been uſed, or rather 


proſti tued, to ſanctify the mauſt violent out- 


rage, on all juſtice: and humanity, that has ever 
diſgraced. the abnals of mankind. Heneefortk 
the moſt daring acts of violation and opptefiion' 
are to be juſtified on the ſimple. utterance of the 
words ia Nation and the uniform policy of aur 


anceſtota, founded on the: ſtrong baſis of; wiſe 


dom and honor, and directed to the moſt glo- 


nous of human | purpoſes—the- happineſs of 


, Mankind, is now to yield to the new. faſhioned 


and illiberal doctrines of an aſſembly, that would 


aſpire to be 4hought the faithful. guarantees for 


human rights: thus preſumptuouſty execting 


itſelt, ain mee man e 
„ne an 2 R 505.1] 
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Price's Appendim which refers particularly n 


the proceedings af the Revolution Society. In 


the Report of the Committee of the Revalotion 


Society, I have remarked the following paſſage : 


19S: | . 


a 


#}) 
e Committre""coneluded-'their] Repo 
with congratulating the Members of the 
Society, as Britons, and Citizens of the World, 
upon that noble ſpirit of civil and religious 
«liberty, which had, ſince the laſt meeting, 
* ſo conſpicuouſly ſhone forth on the continent, 
* more eſpecially on the glorious ſucceſs of the 
<«< French Revolution; and with expreſſing their 


«ardent wiſhes, that the influence of ſo glorious 


an example may be felt by all mankind.“ 
This is preciſely to ſay, that thoſe worthy gen- 
tlemen ardently wiſhed for a revolution in every 
part of the globe. At this inſtant, the French 
have no conſtitution: they themſelves allow it! 
they certainly had none when the Report of the 
Committee was made: they had only a revolu- 
tion- What example then could France give to 
the world? not the example of a conſtitution, 
for ſhe had none, not the example of a refor- 
mation, for it is allowed, on all hands, ſne 
deſtroyed, ſhe did not reform: it muſt then 
have been the example of a revolution. Is there 
an Engliſuman that wiſhes well to his country, 
that would deſire a revolution in England, at 
this day? I truſt there is not, as I alſo truſt 
there is not one in ten _—— wand is uu , 
| ne his country. ee T wy 


mms Duke de Rochffoucale e his 2 
| letter 


1 


letter to Dr. Price, with the allowing complls 
ment. It belonged to Dr. Price to propoſe a 
4 motion, tending to pay to liberty the faireſt 
3 homage, that of national prejudice.“ It is, 

| with me, highly problematical, that the extinction 

of national prejudices would, in any manner, 
contribute to the glory, or happineſs of this 
country. There certainly are prejudices, that 
give great energy to the ſoul, and an Eogliſh- 
man that conceives himſelf, in every reſpect, 
| ſuperior to a Frenchman, is, not a leſs uſeful 
member of ſociety, than he that does not. It 
is well known that the rivalſhip exiſting between 
the two countries is, in a great meaſure, owing 
to their mutual prejudices. Now, ſome men of 
great depth of thought, and great learning, have 
not heſitated to declare that a rivalſhip between 
F rance and England is not only uſeful, but ne- 
ceſſary. The fall of Rome has been, before 
now, aſcribed to the deſtruction of Carthage 
that is to the want of a rival. This is, haws 
ever, a diſcuſſion too high for my poor compre- 
henſion, and I moſt cheerfully conſign it to the 
uſeful anden of men of talents and i" 
mation. : 
In the addreſs of the N Society. 5 


5 the Members of the Patriotic Union, at Liſle, 


58. * eee lines, o& K e is taking the 
OI 1 | „ 


N 


tel. 


«tend, 24 Brivaici vill be left ehißd, Ir * 
e ee by the example ef France to 
correct abuſes chat are every day growing 

ore n This * not the reggae 
are not fo cautious words of — er 
dut the hardy expreflions of dangerous innova 
tion; this is not the natural eloquence of men 
ſmatting under abuſes, and ſuffering under inia- 
nies, but the artful language of miſchievous revolt. 

The danger of the example is only to be equalled, 
by the” obſtinacy, with which it is held out. 

France even the lead? In what? Are bet 


a. 


der mary 7 more fouriing ? 1. „een more 


mechey ide eee; wie n 80. 


turers are ſtarving, ber commerce is at a ſtend. 


her armies are licentious, her navy is almoſt 
fallen to contempt, property, inſtead of being 
ſecure, is violated, juſtice, inſtead of being 
ſptedily obtained, is either not obtaitied at all, 
or infamouſly perverted, her inhabitants, inſtead 
of being more induſtrious, are more hazy, inflead 
of being more Happy, they are abſolutely 
I" inſtead of BY — they 


x 


have 


4 


| 


have: degenerated. into 5 Gs oft hi 
* what then has France taken hy WE in what 


is Britain left behind? France has taken the ; 
lead in injuſtice and inhumanity, and Britain Will 
be ever left bebind.— When Monſieur de Fou- 
lon aſked for a public trial, and a publie accuſer, 
he was refuſed: was this juſtice? When Mon- 
ſieur de Foulon ( whoſe grey hairs, 9 co 
nat have commanded reſpect, ſhould at leaſt 
have excited compaſſion) was led to che ſcaffold; 
andſenecuted amidſt the cheerfulneſs of the ſpec- 
tators, was this humanity? When ſavage reſent · 
1 (that death in 3 diſarms) was e 5 


ES old man, was. 8 eee V Vhen 
Monſieur de Berthier (whoſe. only cxime was 
that of being ſon-in-law to Monſieur de Foulon) 
was forced to kiſs the i head of Nig mur= 


By AG was Wo dee to eee unac- 
cuſed, unheard, unpleaded, was this humanity? 
Theſe are the people that are to give an example | 
hs world ! Theſe are the people that have leſt 
Britain behind they have indeed. From What 
L myſelf have ſeen, I will venture to ſay they have 
left all other nations far e in e ; 


tions on inhumanity. „ 


5 ts 22. N w | 
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n S e deere e wha avs 
theſe humafie teyolutioniſts burſt into the mo 


< philanchiopifts! well do you deferve the ad- 


* miration of your own country, as well as alt 
* eebntries ! You have already deterthined to 


all 'offenfive- wars,” Dr. Prices prephetie 
ſpirit may gie him the exclufive- priviege ef 
difpenting with his reaſen; but I, who am a 
män df mederate | capacity, and littie blend 
with the glowing inflacnce of pulpit iſpipation, 5 
muſt content myſelf with humble probab 5 
wen certainty cannot be acquired. When Te. 


ſtuwers in the hiſtory ef che two counties are 


men ſed to Tuppolſe that the French have e. 

noted afl views of conqueſt, und all-ofenſive 
uns? What Greumſtanees in che prefent Revo - 

boczon enn juftify ſueh a conjeRture ? Huve my 


never” been the  aggreſſors Ha the dene 


en to them? Have nb 
55 nens dere Under - the fatul effects of their 
theſe | inveterate © bebte. are to be renduneed for | 
* | ever, . 


jon? Yet all cheſe paſſions, = 


wee pantgyries on the National Afembly; 5 
dd the Peepfe of France. * Oh, heavenly 


net prove a thing poſitively, I thall endewwour, — 
b elucidate it by analogy.” From whatCiteum- 


| forſoath, of the National Aſſembly: what ſees 


2 ſenſe af ſeven millions of people. But this were 


ta. 


' ever, and mankind are henceforth ta hear 1 
. nation, Only through the medium of heat 
veoly philanthropy 4. only in che Hcred 887 
paeity of medistors, and peace, makers. And | 


What pledge have ve for this? the alteren 


tity far the performance of, this promiſe, 
that; is vouched only by che intereſted . 
don, che treacherous ſanctity, the kypoeritical - 
candor af theſe veguen/y teformers. 8 7 
The Revolution Society Fran, ab o 
e the langusge of omnipotenee. Ia 
one day it has annihilated, for the French, the 
acknowledged prejudices, the prevailing paſ: 
Gans, the uniform policy, the uninterrupted err 
perienee of thirteen hundred years; While, with 
as much bardineſs, this elch would ſpesk the 


à pitiful revalution indeed, if undiſtiaguiſhed hy 
events, and effects, unheatd of in the annals of | 
mankind; even Mirabeau, the chaſte Mirabeau! 
_ whoſe great talents have been exgreiſed in invent- 
ing vices 3 and whoſe long and induſtrious expe-" 


riepce has been employed in ripening ahem ins 
practice, is naw to be the pure pattiot of ape 


triatic people, He who had formetly-trampled 


5 bee ww and duet. auey; he who. HW, ; 


1 pc the r the 8 foy on mans | 

kind, is now, by a political mitacle, b. 2 
the immaculate leader of an ntrisediabe Weser: | 
lution. This is the man, (Whoſe entire life has 

been a libel on the moſt obvious principles 'of | 
honor and honeſty) under whoſe guidance the 

moſt ambiticus, the moſt irritable people under 
heaven, are to reject, even the weakneſſes 'of | | 
human nature, and act upon the benign, nge 
apoſtolic principles of univerſal fraternity. . 
Thhere is ſomething in the character of this man. 4 
which, not one ray of virtue has re from 
the frightful uniformity of vice, that 1 is difficult 
to be conceived by thoſe-who have only xeard*of _ 
the ordinary crimes of mankind: a inalterly 
genius, and extenſive conception, in the promo- 
0 tion of wickedneſs, that has ſeldom been diſ- 
covered in the moſt enlightened zeal for virtue: a 
I enterprize in any attacks upon humanity, 
that has been rarely found in the moſt glowing = 
moments of romantic chivalry: yet ſuch a mean 
and abject ſenſe of perſonal danger as is fecon- 
eileable only to a man, who lives onfthe profeled 
« - Principles of being dreaded,” being hated "and 
” deſpiſed. This is to be the venerable author of 
a conſtiturion from which ſuch miraculous ef- 
bes are not * ee 5 this the 
mos 1 4 


SE 


1 Te). 


ſpeaker, not the a or, in 2 revolution which 1. 
dean call by no otber name, than the Portes 
der PIs FIT, me ambition * 
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. The farbaes: of the preſent Revolution i in \ France, 
| Monſieur le Duc' d' Orleans, and Monſieur de Mirabeau, 
ure not much diſting uiſhed for the Irritability "of their 
teelinge: of this A. not be unentertaining or impro- 
to mention tvyd ſttong and well known inſtances. On 
195 4 e Duke's: return. from England to Paris, he loſt no time | 
in making his viſit of congratulation to the King, on his 
new and enchanting. fituation, and to which he had ſo 
Pee contributed, Among the great variety of com- 


one at court, there » was one to the Duke of Orleans, 5 5 


Which drew the attention of all preſent, from the emphatie 
_ ftjouſneſs with which it was urged—The words in French 
1 are « Gueux pourquoi oſes tu paroitre. ici.“ This new- 
falnoned panegyrie the Duke received with all the dif- 
| patios temper of a ſtoic, whom neither threats nor 
flattery can move. Monſieur d' Oglar, the author of this 1 
. -poliſtie eylogium, ſeemed to have conſidered the Duke”, - 

PE, as rather ill-timed, "and that his Royal High- 

* neſs might be the more fully co convinced of the ſincerity 
99 of his intentions, Monſieur gOglar's body was ſeveral 
times Teen, by the entire court, in eontratt with the 


> 1 2 af, 


Kn 55 until che _ Frequency of theſe obſequious , re | 


F 


| at leaft highly inconvenient, The laſt of theſe perſonal 
; compliments was addreſſed with ſuch irreſiſtible energy | 
the Duke manfully exclaimed;he would take the opinion 1 7 
his council on the matter, and be determined by them on 
* manner 8. which he was 10 aft. Gentlemen of his 


* 


1 


_ 1 /That the French government wanted ces: 
rection and reformation, no one in any degree 
acquainted” with it, will difallow, _ Mr. Burke 
has deen far indeed from blaming the French 
for afferting their rights; on the contrary, he 
expressly ſays, that the day on which the States | 
met, was the moſt, glorious. that France. had 


ever ſeen: had they followed the inſtructions of ; 


their-cahiers, they had fulfilled the noble and 
important taſk of their wenden dacht Ing | 


Go , * 
* N 914 i & * 3 


* difpolition have: i "feems, no ready-made gel- - 
inge, any thing we are to expect from them in that line . 
| muſt be beſpoke, ; they are literrally above their trade; 8 
they diſdain 10 work for themſelves. His Royal High- 
neſs” 's couocil (choſe, truſty nardians of his private ho- 
nor, thoſe liberal coiners of ig feelings), after much de- 
liberation decided, with only one diſſenting | voice 4, that 
his Royal, Highneſs mould not fight! Monſieur de Co- 
cherel, the firſt member to the National Aſſembly, from 
the Folony « of St. Domingo, a man of truth, honor ayd 
ber after much. provocation, threatened to regale Mon- 5 
ur de Mirabeau with A horle-whipping, (in French. | 
cipquante coup: de baton), This friendly offer was Ie» 
ceived by Monfieur de Mirabeau, with the moſt chriſtizy — 
forbesrance .- The firſt of .theſe. inſtances is mentioned * 
with the greater Propriet after che well-known gallan- IP 
wy of a King's ſon, which. 1 in every rk 1 0 * IS 
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3 OY 
Aiſtreſſes of wwenty-five millions of people. 0 
— ſee what thoſe cahiers were they vere 


the full, the candid,” the uninfluenced ſtate: f 


throughout the kingdom. ' Has the National 
Altmbly acted in conformity to thoſe inſtracs. . 
tions? No; bat thoſe inſtructions were the ſen- 
_ timetts of al] the people the National A. 
ſembly then cannot Be ſaid to be the organ of 
the people. To this it may be objrcted, that 
repreſentatives are not obliged to obey the 
dictates of their conſtituents: certainly they are 
not; becauſe a repreſentative, in his legiflative 


This caſe cannot, however, apply to the repre» = 
ſentatives of the people, in the National Af. 
fembly of France, fince there is not one unge 
cahier droughout the e OO 7 
| ä proceedings, TOOLS 
| _ National A ſſembi — 
che illegitienacy of their conclust, filed) the 
glorious vimgioators of the peoples rights. They 5 
are the fertile ſubject for unlimitetl paneg eie; 
rheir proceedings the ground fer unheard-of 
terms, bevome the faſhion ; their lentling Chara. 


capacity, is mot do conſider himſelf as Giag fot == 


eee ee es. 


— — — 
— 
— 


| | 
| 


beg formed: there are Altetent Ae g theſe 
5 addreſſes, inaſmuch. as they may differ in their 
4 materials and their end. Some may be framed 
fuor the purpoſes of ill-deſigning perverted ambi- 
Tion; others for fulſome and diſguſting flat- 
ttery- The former may be (and indeed generally ß 
are) framed by men of great talents and culti - 
- vated underſtandings ; the latter by corrupt and = | 
5 irredeemable ſtupidity. Mankind will, I truſt, | 
Saſpiſe." the one, as much as 1 deteſt _ 
| other. Fog HL W 
2 lt is, to a anling wins, Gut of no inan 
wonder, that Dr. Price, who ſo ſtrenuouſly en- 
forces the obſervance of religious worſhip, ſhould 
. have been ſo forward in addreſſes and congratu- 
 - lations. to the National Aſſembly of France, 
' whoſe leading members are ſo diſtinguiſhed, not 
for their negle&, but contempt of all religiou: 
5 * worſhip. It were ſufficient to name Monſieur 
de Mirabeau, the Meſſrs. Lameth, Monſieur 
Menou, with many others. To ſay that any 
one of theſe gentlemen had neyer ſeen the inſide 
of a church, on a pious principle, would not, 
perbaps, be too bold an aſſertion: the moſt of 
theſe gentleman would have, perhaps, never 
bluſbed, but on the imputation of Chriſtianity: 
As to the people of France, they, it is well 


," mn. are not Oe they are, however, 
2 he "INN 


# 


I 0 


t 4a] . 
wonderfully ſuperſtitious it is- not that cy 
love God, but that they fear the devil. 0 

I know, not hat Dr, Price's en of 155 
ebarity may be -I am ſure I have always heard it 
received as a maxim not to ſpeak ill of the dead, 
de moriuis nil niſi bonum. He, however, is of a 
different opinion, as may be collected from his 
own words. In one place he ſays, I have lived 
to ſee thirty millions, indigant and reſolute; 
& ſpurning at ſlavery, and demanding liberty; 
<« with an irreſiſtible voice: in another, an 
« enlightened and virtuous country muſt be 
6 free,” In this aſſertion one may diſcover a 
learned and charitable eulogium on the anceſtors 
of the National Aſſembly, &c. during the 
period of thirteen hundred years. As theſe 
gentlemen of the Revolution Society have been 
kind enough to favor us with a new ſyſtem of 
politics, they will, in future, I dare ſay, furniſh 


us with a new ſyſtem of ethics, in which the | [7 


tender affections of the human heart are to be 
treated as pitiful and erroneous. The National 
Aſſembly of France, is, ip the minds of theſe 
gentlemen, beyond the reach of ordinary praiſe; 
they are mounting, by infallible means, to he 
higheſt heaven; but their unfortunate anceſtors 
3 e Ann 135 
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Before 1 eonchade: my remarks on Dr. Price's. 
Preface and Appendix, I ſhall take the liberty of 


adverting to one expreſſion, which, from its 
_ peculiarity, ought not to paſs unnoticed, « After 


the addreſs of the Revolution Society had 
© been. voted, it was ordered to be conveyed: to 
« the Duke de Rochefoucault, at Paris, with a 
letter, requeſting him to preſent it; and at 


- * the fame time intimating, that the Society 
_ * conſidered the National” Aſſembly as ating 


* for the world, as well as for the great king- 


dom it repreſented The accumulated” ar- 


rogance of long ſubſiſting and inſulting enmity 
could: ſcarcely forge a more humiliating expreſ- 
fion than this! The National Aſſembly of France 


: acting for the entire world! What! the diſguſt- 
ing mixture of weakneſs and effrontery, ſuper- 


ſtition and impiety, ignorance-and preſumption, . 


# legiſlation and injuſtice, folly. and cruelty; is to 


direct che underſtandings, and reform the man- 
ners of mankind! henceforth miſchievous boys, 
in legiſlation, are to become the pure and en- 


: lightened law-givers of the world! notorious 
Vviolators of property are to be the ſevere aſſertors 
of human rights levellers of all diſtinctions 
are to be the ſcrupulous guardians of all honors ! 
the protectors of 'unheard-of cruelty are to be 
the Bvaranters for e and religion it- 


ſelf 


* 


La ] x 


elf is to find protection and ſupport i in the 
ruins of the church thoſe who had diſhonoured 
and beggard the preachers of the goſpel, mw 
be the dignified and charitable — for re- 
ligion, over this habitable globe! 1 
Had this been the expreſſion of ſong 924 
1 individual, I ſhould have ranked him 
with, the weak and ignorant, thus ſaving his re- 
putation at the expence of his underſtanding. 
But theſe political ſaints are precluded from the 
honourable reſource of this healing alternative, 
and by the light of their underſtandings, men men 
diſcover the impurity of their hearts. I like not, 
for my own part, theſe ſelf- denominated zealots 
of freedom, it would be as difficult to perſuade 
me of the purity of their intentions, as of the 
propriety. of their conduct. That there be men 
among them of great goodneſs and worth, 1 
make no doubt, but their indolent rectitude has | | 
vielded to a. pc FI: 1 e cor- 
ruption. 1 by 
eee hes: leave 1 to cs my reli on 
Dr. Price's Preface and Appendix. As to. the 
toaſts given by Dr. Price, or any other man, 
have little to obſerve; it would be giving them 
too much conſequence indeed, to make them 
the ſubject of a ſerious diſcuſſion. Moſt men 
| es their jovial moments, when they are but 
FH 2 _ little 


een 


L an 1 

lite calculated ſor the purgoſes' of artful ard 
malicious ſpeculation. It is the privilege only 
of à few. indeed, to be cunning in their confu- 
on.] From the effuſions of the table then, 
much, I think, cannot be dreaded. But, ſhould 
Dr. Price continue in the habits of delivering 
political ſermons, at the Old .Jewry, or at any 
other place, I proteſt I ſhall not heſitate to pro- = 

nounde him better qualified for the boiſterous 
Aàuties of a toaſt maſter, chan the mild and tran- 
— e es of Er- id 


f 9 fi 537 45 


| -A Spain: Koning biraſelf Toſph: Powers, 
Ev L. D. has given a moſt copious Appendix n 
to a pamphlet, entitled, „ Thoughts on the 5 
+ Commencement of a hew Parliament.“ In 
this Appendix he propoſes to make many ob- 
ſervations on Mr. Burke's Reflections on the 

Revolution in France. I had expected, in this 

work, to find ſomething like recantation or re- 

5 pentance, ſomething that might ſoften the con- 
duct of the Revolution Society, by the candid 

|  confellions of this gentleman, who ſtiles himſelf 

15 4 member of it or, at leaſt, ſome ingenuity of 
n that might afford a temporary 

| ſhelter +0 deprayity or abſurdity. I have been 
diſappointed I have found: ftubbornneſs inſtead 

52 ene A repentance, 

1 | and 


ER 
and hardy adherence to firſt aſſertions, inſtead 
ol pliant ingenuity in the conſtruction of them, 
To the greater part then of this gentlemanꝰs 
book; I have already attempted to reply; 1 

| ſhall, however, cite from him ſome. palliges 

that I conſider deſerving of peculiar notice. 

A natural antipathy to Kings is, it 3 
of the great ingredients in the new doctrines of 
the Revolution Society. Dr. Towers's paragraph 
on this head, is worthy of ſome notice. It 
eis truly wonderful, that ſuch great numbers of 
the human race ſhould ſubmit, with ſo much 
$6  ſervility, to men inveſted: with the regal dig- 
e nity, who are totally unworthy of the office 


they bear, and to whom at the ſame time, 


powers are given, that it would be unſafe to 
* truſt even to the beſt and wiſeſt of che hu- 
te man ſpecies.” To analize this paſſage, in 
the moſt charitable manner, we ſhall find ĩt oon / 

tains nothing more nor leſs, than the unqualified. 

principle of electing governors, and caſhiering 
them, at diſcretion. Should a Prince of weak 


underſtanding, for inſtance, come to the throne, 


in the due order of hereditary ſuoceſſion, it 
Would excite this gentleman's wonder that his 
people were obedient to him, and on his prin- 
ciple, they could do nothing better than caſhier 
We * the ſmalleſt cerem 


* 25. at: 5 6/44 


ee Þ 


This gentleman laments ha powers are given, 
chat ought not to be intruſted to the beſt and 
wiſeſt of the hüman ſpecices. This muſt cer- 
tainly allude to England, for in France, all 
theſe gentlemen ſeem to agree, that the powers 
were not given but uſurped; now, for my own 
part, I have much more confidence in the wiſ- 
dom of the Englith Parliament, than in the 

unwarrantable wiſhes of any body of men, who 
diſcover ſuch tender e for the intereſts as 
mankind. | SIN 

This gentleman concludes a RE ok 
in a manner ſo derogatory from the dignity, that 
ought to be ever attendant on the executive 
power, that I muſt take the liberty of telling 


him, this is not the conduct of a citizen, who 


really loves freedom, but the ſturdy turbulence 
of a man who hates order, for order and good . 
policy are daggers to men of this deſcription: 
| theſe are the cruel impediments to their proſ- 
perity. Indeed the great difference between Mr. 
Burke and theſe gentlemen ſeems to be, that he 
thinks licence dangerous, they think freedom 
inſupportable. I have been ever taught to con: 
der 2; proper reſpect from the people to the 
Sovereign, not only uſeful, but neceſſary in 
_ every well regulated government. Any expreſ. | 
Hons chat may, tend do di miniſh, in the people's 
4 ny up hog ae = DAG, 


* 


Cant. 


minds, this reſpe&, I hold not as the e 
of liberty but of ſedition, and, in ſuch caſes, 
I would not heſitate to adviſe my fellow citi- 
Lens, in the emphatic words of the Roman 
Poet, Hic niger eſt, hunc iu Romane caveto. 
Among other things, which Mr. Burke ſays 
he ſhould look for in the new liberty of France, 
before he offered any congratulations upon it; 
one is, that it was combined with the diſci- 
pline and obedience of armies—This ſimple pro- 
poſition, ſo intimately connected with the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, I had conſidered beyond the 
reach of ſophiſtry : | it' furniſhes, however, cauſe 
of much lamentation to this Mr. Towers, 
and the manner in which he attempts to diſ- 
prove it, is (it muſt be allowed) i ingenious— 
Standing armies, he ſays, are not neceſſary, t there- 
fore diſcipline and obedience are not neceſſary 
in ſtanding armies— This is a ſpecies of reaſon- 
ing I confeſs myſelf unacquainted with; there 
may yet appear a Revolution logic, in which the 
common modes of proof, by Juxta- poſition, 
and intermediate ideas may be ſcouted as errone- 
ous: we may yet expect to find, from the re- 
forming pen of theſe unkingly Philoſophers, 
ſome propoſitions of great moment, ſuch as (for 
5 br that ee, r . 
Kc. 


of arms; reports on the rights of men, inſtead of 


. 
xc. are qualities not neceſſary in Kings, be- | 
cauſe Kings: are not neceſſary. un 7 
This gentleman farther aſſerts, W ammus 
. e, pamphlets is much more neceſſary in 
an army, than the ammunition. of cartridges z 
e becauſe theſe tend to make them inftruments, 
* while thoſe tend to make them good men and 
good citizens,” How far this new ſpecies of 
tactics may be approved by the military men in 
England, is matter of curious conjecture. In 
what manner his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Tork, ox any other good officer, may reliſh in his 
boldiersa preſent of pamphlets, inſtead of a preſent 


the report of: gunpowderg the grounding 
of arguments, inſtead of the grounding, of 
 Airelocks, is yet to be determined, notwithſtand- 
ing this new doctrine, by which ſoldiers are to 
become good and virtuous citizens. I am 1 
inclined to think, that the old diſcipline, and 
the old ammunition, will be contiaued; in ä 
bpite of the learned Ae e Towers, 

e ee ee | | 
| This gentleman Gays, chat A nch ef Mr. | 
| 3 ning concerning the proceedings 
df the National Aſſembly, reſpecting che 
lands of the church, is inconcluſives becauſe i it 


* 18 n on a principle that few * 
: | 5 & es 55 


I ebnfider that all 


1 J. 


4% bifices mne naeh Uhat the poke 
L of the church were to be cofiſidered it tlie 
ems light, and as etjüally ſacred Wirt Pri- 
vie property The intoeluffvbenefs of Mr. 
Borloe's reaſbing thib gentlean would prove 
dis-: Bands pprophalte8; 15/4 he, tb any 2 
oft men for public duties, or public febvice; 
niay, with great propriety; be confiſcated by the 
© tegifhatur@' This the theft ek Peditibüs cohve- 
 iehitkind of reafening T Have ever Heard. New 
Dim turn alert; firſt; thr the lands of tlie 
church og to be confidered 48 Ticred 48 pris 
vite property 3 And, Reondly; that che göweri- 
ment or legiſlature FEY fd right” to ſelze bf con- 
fiſcate them. This gentlemaw {fibres ons ching, 
Frnother; he attempts tio prob; I mall. 
0 Gperty is to be kad 
eqtially ſacred, as long às the firs" to it are un- 
| diſputed, and at long as the conditictis bn whith = 
you be held are fülgled, Wow let us apply = 
inis principle to the churek property: Firſt, it 
| Was: held,” as F Have before ſaid, on the beſt of 
l pöſfibſe tifles—tindiffitited grants, and im- 


3 


wempfil ufize. Sceciely cke eohditioh oi 


Which it Nas beem RAE ;" namely, that of per- 
forming certain? publit duties for the commypity, | 
nan been irfvariably Fufilfed'; and thus, I fa ay, 
| 4% * thoſe duties are performed, andthe 
| I _ PERS 


tet. 


| 1 of "ay is eee on which 
the property is held, no government under 
heaven has the right to ſeize. or confiſcate it. 
If, for inſtance, lands be given to an individual, 
to be held by him and his heirs, for ever, or to 
a corporation, and their ſucceſſors, for ever, on 
condition for the performance of certain Dang 
ſuch as keeping a high road in order, &c. this 
individual and his heirs, or corporation and its 
ſucceſſors, have a right to hold the lands as long 
as the ſervices are performed. Where then is the 
difference between this caſe, and the appropria - 
tion of lands to the uſe of the church ; except in 
this, that the ſervices to be rendered _ n 
clergy are of a higher nature? 1 1 

For the proof of the ſecond part of my 

8 Gtion, I have to premiſe, that neither in tn or 

equity can there be ſeizure or confiſcation, nb. 
aut ſome previous act, done by the holders, 
that might amount to a forfeiture; nay, more, 
this act muſt be publicly tried and publiciy 
proved. Let us apply this principle alſo, to 


the confiſcation of the church lands, It has 


never been even ſuggeſted that the clergy had 
done any act that malicious ingenuity could 
conſtrue into a forfeityre ; there has been no 
| public trial, no public proof of any ſuch act; 

therefore the lands of * clergy . not to 
2580 1 0 has 
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have been ſeized or confiſcated ; and when any 
man attempts to ſay that the government of a 
Country hes a right to ſeize or confiſcate on 
any other terms, ſuch a man is, I ſay, a politi- 

cal blaſphemer. No good government will 
arrogate to itſelf à tight that carries in its prin- 
eiple the deſtruction of all law, juſtice, and equi- 
ty; and any man that arrogates ſuch a right 
for eee without either their knowledge or 


In FRAY l on uns ann tb 
National Aſſembly did not attempt to preſerve 
tze ſlighteſt colouring of juſtice or humanity. 
1n juſtice I have attempted to prove, they had 
no right to ſeize or confiſcate at all; but their 
inhumanity is not to be equalled, in depriving 
the preſent poſſeſſors; in leaving an enlightened © 
body of men, moſt of them beyond the power 
of bodily labour, without the ſmalleſt reſource z ' 
for what has been decreed for their ſubſiſtence, 
is in fact, to numbers of them, no ſubſiſtence 
at all, ſince they owe more than the fee ſimple 
of ſuch a ſubſiſtence is worth. To this it may 
be objected; why have they not lived within 
their income? This objection, taken in its 
ſtrongeſt ſenſe, can never be ſufficient reaſon 
for . or confiſcation; but when. we know 

8 . that 


l an Kiglithrgaa — as had en am ; 


| fon that nature may have given them, in order 


E examine where the impolbbility Gf cheſe | 
as HE exiſts, What is che - principal: 55 


„ 85 
that moſt af the debts incurred, have bean o 
ſioned hy the moſt humane cauſes, ſuch, far in- 
ſtance, as alleviating the miſęries of the poor, 
or, What is well known, ſupporting dong —_ | 


of indigent relations, then the abjection, fur 
vey, e . wok con ifſcate, ought to be 


hung upon an ex poſt fatto law ? would he nat 


exectate the government that permitted it 


What muſt he think "OF the ane chit 
firſt ſuggeſted it? - Sos. 


When Mr. Burke s very ralotiabbjpas 5 


dread, in canſequenęe of the late Revolution in 
France, a decadence in trade and learning, &c. - 


this gentleman aſſerts that ſuch a ſuppoſition 4s 
2s probehle as the tales in the Arabian Nights | 
Entertainments. This compariſon is neither 


illuſtrative nor polite; ſince any man, who! has 
ever read one page of any of Mr. Burke's prov 
ductions, cannot imagine him capable of making | 


an impoſſible: ſuppoſition; -+ But it is incon- 
- ceiyable with what cheerfulneſs theſe political 


Doctors diſpenſe with any little portion of rea · 


to aſſume the tone of high · ſounding aſſvrtion! 


' 1 IR | caul 


I 


„ 
cauſe of great increaſe af trade? great pung?: + 


85 tualicy, and great confidence: the want af theſe 


is, of courſe, the cauſe of its decreaſe. . Nam, 
fince the French have broken faith with part 
of their own community, where is the abſurdicpy r 
in ſuppoſing they may break faith with firan« 


country to the flouriſhing ſtate of learning? the 


protection and encouragement afforded to tha 
learned, Now in France, they have beggared 
among them. Where then is the abſurdity in 


dreading the OO kearning herb 4 


country? 
* | This genrloman is Wee indeed of his | 

xcomiums on the National Afembly, and the 
b of France. On what grounds either 
the one or the other can deſerve praiſe, in better 
known to him than to me. 1 have myſelf ſeen 


_ . fuch circumſtances, as might juſtify me in aſ | | 


ſerting, that no nation whatſqever has fallen to 


ſuch a frighiful point of inhumanity as the 
French. The National Aſſembly, that has 
ſcarcely acted, but for the eruel purpaſe af un 


warrantable proſcription, merits little the praiſe 
af any man unaccuſtomed to ſpeculate on the 


| - improbable, and, at beſt, pitiful advantages, that 
might ariſe to himſelf, from the cruel ſacrifice, - 


| 
| 


rr 
— b 


. 
| 
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in terror of their lives, and that their decrees 
were not the offspring of juſtice and mercy, 
but the violent mandates of a + blood-thirſty 
mob. Of this, there is a melancholy inſtance, 
inthe fate of the unfortunate Marquis of Favras, 
whom the moſt infamous proſecution, moſt Pare 


I uw [ 68 * 
the certain miſery, and incalculable lob of, a 


. wee wer. ee n my . — . 


11 {A a fact of. — 5 e e then 
the Chatelet, a tribunal of life and death, ſat 


tially. conducted, had not been able to conc 


on any grounds of law or juſtice. Wben 1 
reflect on the entire conduct of this perſecuted 


man, throughout the whole affair, but particu- 
larly in his laſt moments, I am ſtruck with ad- 
miration and delight, at the dignity and force 


of innocence, in the moments of humiliation, and 


in the hour of death. Yet this was the man, 


the ſacrifice of whom gave ſafety to his tribu- 
nal, by indulging the people; this was the 
man, u ho, unconvicted on any evidence, was 
nevertheleſs led to execution through ſtreets, 


which crowds. of ſpectators had almoſt rendered 


rr whilehis dadefcrred fare: bad un 


the hearts of men ns with * en 


feelings of humanit ). 


1 1 On" in he condote and Fu 
tion 


- / 


1 
Von of this unfortunate gentleman, that, in any 
other country, would, I will be bold enough 
to aſſert, have diſarmed even the juſt reſentment 
of an injured people; but in that, produced 
much contrary effects. In proportion as he 
was humbled, they wete exalted," in —— 7 
as he WAS eloquent, they were unfeeling, in 
proportion as he ſuffered, they enjoyed; nds | 


demanded a ſuſpenſion at leaſt, of ill-founded- 
- indignation (and which in a humane crowd, 
would: have produced the ſympathizing murmurs 
of pity and compaſſion) from theſe rational blood 
- houndsy they drew forth the helliſh ejaculations: 
of murderous enjoyment. But this was not all 
When tender nature, ſtronger than his ſufferings. 
had, in the eloquence of injured-innocence, re- 
commended to human charity à helpleſs wife 
and unprotected infants, the infectious yells of 
unglutted cruelty, horribly announced the en- 
venomed gangrene of their ſouls: the ſacrifice 


olf thoſe he held dear was wanting to atchieve 


the honors of this immortal day: ſuch an effu- | 
theit hungry appetites, their overloaded ſenſes 


1 5 had ſunk beneath the weight of ſuch inſupport- 


able enjoy ment. Women too, not forgetting, 
bat deſpiſing the Oo weaknels of their 
| | nature, 


eee of expiring innocence, 
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— tw vcipey the wade 


: | 7 the bowels of the earth, was here drawn forth 
Wich all the giddy profa ſton of riotous eirtrava- 
8 gince eee, ere ww Leia 


forgot tha 1 an writing Basin: Havel for- 


1 8 1 | 
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ine kebfe-tending; nun Fhe 


of this ſprightly-feene, and l 5 t Hime 


| ff more chin colnpenfuted! for the prſing 


miſeries of  fuſfering + iridigence; The curient 
{peviceof the kingdom, that had ee med buried in 


Wen ever fold to fptendic 3 


But What coul, 


an imperial coronation. 


expected from a people, who in the true i ſpirit 
o ſ chen diſtinguiſhed leaders, che National Afſenn- 
5 e e eee 
15 Sees: the annals of the e in e 
tender paſſions, chat ſo eminently form ti glory 
and the happineſs of mankind; were reckoned/a 
bong omar err and difſerace; 160000 win and; 


2 nnen 
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give — (in 
10 virtue to do ſo) yet in matters of this nature, 


heir incrodulity does honor to their humanity ? 


I unfortunately cannot avail myſelf of this con 


mung teſource;: [was the unwilling ſpectator of 

Carrie, the diſguſted auditor-of all the eranſic- 
Tions of chis infamous day. I ſhould thank Pro- 
| vidence; if chien, 1 could have diſpenſed with 


the cruel evideher of e ere ae che 
angle drop of innocent — — the 
cirautmſtances I have mentioned, were ſufficient 
to ſtaia even ſtains, to infamize tven infamy, 


wh blicken' even- blackneſs itſelf: 0 length of 
time, nor accumulated acts of public pity anti 
Dehevolence, cin ever effaet it from the ſpot oh 
Which it has fallen. In the tranſpotts of tage 
uad futy, men may commit actions at which 
human nature muſt ſhudder paſſion. is their 
C guſe, and paſſion is ther pulliution. But wheh 
murder is the effect of time and icommivahos, - 
erdelty ehe offöpräng ef covliieſs} and inhumani- 


ty the reſule of teflecttett ; the auchtrs of ſuch 


en never be proper ſabjecks for panegyrie, and 
applauſe; "Tow eee r e A ; 


indignation; Þ 06 


TE 


| Juſtified in ſappoſing he has not 1055 able to W 
any. I have attempted to prove through the 
courſe of this book, that the National Aſſembly 
and the French nation have merited cenſure. 
For this purpoſe I have ſelected facts that are, 
I believe, well known, and of which I have been 
à witneſs: from thoſe facts I have attempted to 
reaſon. If my arguments be neither conviaeing, 2 
nor ſatis factory, I have only to lament the time 
J have ſpent, without _— honor do ape or 
benefit to my'readers. - FFC 
rt Dr. 55 Towers ſays, | wp That Mr!Burke'sRefiee- 
tions on the Revolution in France, is à very 
6 ſplendid-compoſition in point of language; be 
often diſplays a very luxuriant imagination, 
but he is extremely defieient in ſound rea- 
ſoning This I take to be a very treacherous 
compliment indeed. For my own part I declare 
1 have never read any book whatſoeyer more 
ſatisfactory in point of argument to my poor 
Judgment, than Mr. Burke's Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. But who is this gentle- 
man that aſſerts that Mr. Burke is deficient in 
ound reaſoning?” A man who has himſelf diſ- 
played either che moſt oonſu mmare incapacity, or 
inſulting neglect of reaſoning I have. ever ſeen. 
J defy any man to ſhew me, one ſentence in; Fhis | 
| ee a * N Weg 
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When men n make. hardy attacks on ies 
reaſoning of others, and at the ſame time expect 
that! mankind will believe them on their ſingle 
authority; they: muſt themſelyesſhewinconteſtibly 
ſuchpowers, as may induce men to think them mw 
unlix ſubjects for the argumentum adverecundiam. 
This gentleman, after condemning the con- 
duct of our anceſtors at the Revolution, tells us 
op el When he joins with others in commemo- 
rating the Revolution he does not do it as com- 
< memorating a tranſaction by which the People f 
have obtained all they have a right to claim. 
Thus we ſee thoſe muddy philoſophers knocking 5 f 


their heads together. I have always thought the 


point at iſſue between thoſe: gentlemen and Mr. 
Burke Wwas=—rights acquired by the Revolution. 

They are it ſeems beaten out af this ground, 
and they now hold the doctrine of rights to be 

claimed in ſpite of the Revolution. Let us 


however follow them to, their 'newly-acquirad | = 


ground, and examine its ſolidity. What do they 
mean by the Revolution ?; They muſt certainly 
mean the conſtitution as ſettled at the Revolu- 
tions for in no other ſenſe can it be taken ar” | 
this day; ſince a revolution can be beneficial c or 
prejudicial to paſterity, only by ĩts effects, and 
not by itſelf; but its principal effect is the 
conſtitution ariſing from it. Now the conſtitu- 
ann K 2 EO tion 
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mud be olaimech in. ſpite oß the cop 
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ane aneh d dps ib pictiflnhe aan. 
ſiitutjan, as ſettled at the Revolution, theteſdto 
"any; right to be claimed in ſpite eee 
0 
he e eee OK pies. 
vades the urtrings of theſe, gentlemen; is happily: 
| correfted hy the mental chamſineſ with 'whith 
is is 'urged;:: -Fhere ate dedbrings; alſa; while. 
ſimple utterande is their beſt: en Thale 
Neuolution amateurs =p 
” theip: favourite ſubject, and. ſo, pleaſed: 1 
tfat they have: traimferredi tllis | familiarity; to 
© their tile, and rauolutipnt are reckoned vothing 
more than tranſactions, happening io the ondir 
= courſe-of? kumam auents wendeten ans, 


1 Þ beg leave to dite as being worthy of 
ſomb obſevation. „ Before William and Macy: 
were rails: to the throne; it was debated. in 
0 bott Houſes, whether: there was not an ori- 
0. ginali contract between Ning and people, and: 


| ict botke Nouſes it was refobved in the. affine». 

ve, By both Houſes, id was teſol bed that: 
"* King: James-had broken the: original contract, 5 
5 voter wat founded the final- 


$4 


« 5 ; "0, reſolution 


Y 


3 


1 . 


feekeſdlutien that the Thrane was become yarns» 


In the Billof Rights the acts of miſeonduct and 
_ **. tyranny of James the Sceend were particularly 
« ſtatelli and che Whale of the proceediags taken 


55, tagether, amaunted- to a full and: explicit de- | 


* alaratiem that. a King of England: might, cone: 
55: ſtigatignatly,' be dethraned; for tir ann. ar in 


4: then wands, far a viglatian: of. the contract 
between him and che people. And if th PAr 
e Hament of England juſtly glaimed and ener- 
#*:ciſed aight of dethroningta-King for txranny 


and ef appointing hum they pleaſed-worfucts 


bud e e cee eee 
„ haye an, equal right tm!make ſuchr alteration 
| # in their aqminiſtration, ar made e govenny: 


met, as, they ſhall judge the moſt ad vanta- 


a the; community! „This, gentleman- 


las, we find, taken great pains torque: the 
_ exiltence; of an original, contract between Hing 


auch peaple. b conſt. E thaught: it had never? | | 
been denied. In fer part off this book; Þ 
have ſuean chere Mr;; Rurke expreſsly mratibns“ 


ite Thie fit pare af this paragraph, thun; that 


| gate. The latter party; that | afſents]:thas, 
 becauſeithe:Parkament-erereiſed>) ther right; of 
_ dethroningi a King fon a hrrnele of: thencompacti 
ee . ... 
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never been indulged, at a more e 


4 that he does not hold it in contempt of the 5 


i: Up 


I will ee 


or Weſtminſter,” of common capacity e * 


gence, that would not bluſh, if detected ck 
a palpable breach of one of che moſt obvious = 
rules of common logic.” *'' 4rgumentum a porti- 
l ular; ad univer/ali non val. This ia che 
gentleman forſooth WhO modeſtly” aſſerts ſhot: 
Mr. Burke is deficient i in ſound: reaſoning.” The 
moſt depraved paſſion of the human — 5 
t loſs of 
character, health, and fortune, than -ohin ſpirit. 
of Revolution, at the expence of law, conſtitu- 


tion; common reaſon, and common ſenſe: 


Stultus et improbur bie amor oft degmuſque uotari. 5 
The manner in vhich this gentleman endea- 
vours to ſhift the doctrines of the Revolutivs. 
Society, on the people of England, rouſes, Þ. 
confeſs, my warmeſt "indignation; Mr. Burke 
ſays, © the preſent. King holds his Crown in con- 
« tempt of the Revolution Society; but T hope 


people of England, and of their choice and 


. approbation.. This is ſuch an infamous! 


appeal to the people's power, and not to the 


1 rights, as precludes che poſſibility. of. 


1 terms with iti author. A Tir ps 


10 


0 71 4 


in ths mib nom conceive of king prin». 


ciples. It is however matter of conſolation, that 
there are men who diſcover awkwardneſs in ma- 


4 hold it in contempt of the people of England, 
ec and of their choice and approbation. This 


is the language of a ſpecious, but profligatr 
attorney, that would appear to reconcile the 
parties, at the moment he is n a rup- 


ture, by an inſidious explanation. W 


he preſent King of England holds his crown 
| 1. cruſt; wich che unanimous +approbation of his 
ſubjects; but he does not, I aſſett it, owe it to 


their choice, The Prince of Wales, if he lives, 

will come to the chrone of this kingdom; and 
lthough his virtues and his talents might be put, 
and not ſuffer in the; competition, with thoſe 
of any other man) he vill nexertheleſs be King 


of this country, on the ſingle ground of here | 
ditary right. If there be faith in appearances, 
he will govern with honor to himſelf, and bene- 


+» F® 


fit to his people; and no efforts of Reyolu 


induftry will, I truſt, be able to convert hiscrown 
into a crown of thorns, or transform into rude 


: 7 People: 
| IP this | 


5 


ignity, the inclination for miſchief, without the 
talent for contri vance. I hope he does not 


f 
| 
1 
14 
1 
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ant not the ftobborn vindicator of the Revoln- 
tian Society; he had fulfilled u duty; much 
more conſiſtent with private charity; and pub 

lit principle. Had he appesled to the 'piry, 


— 


kind; he and the Revolution Society might have 
been forgotten for ever. Bur when, on the con- 


doctrines that 
Authors have been ſo glorioeffy chaſtiſed, he 
conjectures, with'no ſmall degree! of confidence, 


are the ſenciments/ of the people of England, 


unwarrantable Leu e Ie is po- 
Urival petjuty, to male 4 whole natios eco 


bi 


[\theman.! - 333% {HJ 62 215 * Fit #3 1 I * 177 


iuſtead of provpking the reſentment of man 


trary; he wiſties v0 give importance to whit it 
were dharuy to think nugatory, perpetuity d 
hat never ſhould have exiſted} he muſt enpedt 
0 terms from an England en principle 
antached! to his Sovereign, and proud ef the 
conſtitution under which he lives. When not 
Hrisflod | with [giving printed approbation to 
are” fo teprobated; und whoſe 


Aber rhe ſentimeute ef the Revolution Society 


de mut enpect to meet the punihment ſuch 


 'plices in guilt 1 have enen, e. 


be nent pamphlet dur ester, ider to my 
obſorwation is, Remarks on the Letter of the 
$6 Ron nds Honorable Edmund Burke concerns 


e ings In certain Societies in 


„ on Nattonat Aſſembly, and tö that of the peo- 


„ 
1.99 7 1 
419i that Event, by Capel Loft,'Eſq - On 55 
gentleman's publication I have jen 2 to Te- 
mark, I ſee" little root for praiſe, and Is fs for 
cenſure. In all the eſſential points of the 
French Revolution, h he agrees with Mr. Burke. 
As to the doctrine of electißg governors: 


ce and caſſliering them for miſconduct, this | 


gentleman ſeems to lean entirely on the two” 
Revolution Doctors, Price and Towers. He 
ſeems to give implieit faith to their reaſoning on 


_ the: ſübject. I ſee nothing in \ his pamphlet that + 


can be called a new idea on the ſubjeR.”. This 
ntlemanz then, will have the e to op. 
poſs; himſelf anfwered. 4 wy 
" Thave now to thake a Rip obſervations oy 
4 pamphlet, entitled 40 Thoughts on Govern- 


e ment, occaſioned by Mr. Burke's Reflections 


«og the Revolution in France, in a Letter to a 4 


* Fc riend,” This gentleman poſitively aſſerts that 1 | 


the ſacrifice of the two orders, of nobility and 5 
„ Was abſolutely neceſſary ro the ſafety of 45 


ple they repreſent : for this reaſon, that little d 


ſecurity was to be expected fromm men, who 
bad ſolemniy relinquiſhed all 6dious claims: 


while much was to be dreaded from the paſt ha- 
bier of. their ves,” This is the Hort. Ae = 


reaſoning 
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reaſoning of baute Ao that would aſſaſli 
nate a diſarmed enemy, to preclude the poſſi- 
bility of a ſecond attack. If, by the habits 
of their lives, this gentleman” means a diſgrace- 
fol breach of their promiſe, an abject ſubmiſ- 
ſion i in the moment of danger, in order to ſe- 
cure the means of oppreſſion in the hour of 
ſafety; ; I contend for it, his aſſertion is falſe. I 
defy his moſt miſchievous induſtry to cite me 
one paſſage from hiſtory, that can juſtify, ſuch a 

meaning. If he does not apply the words in 

the above ſenſe, his reaſoning is as EI 
as his. poſition is inhuman. 0 

This gentleman i is, I truſt, the Fan Evgliſh- D 
man that approves the decree for the aboli ition 
of hereditary nobility. He has, however, con- 
tented himſelf with the ſimple expreſſion of his 
| approbation, he has not condeſcended to ſhew 
any grounds on which it may be beneficial to 
the community. Beſides, that this act was ſuch 
an exerciſe of unwarrantable power (the great in- 
gredient in the reaſoning of theſe gentlemen) 
ſuch a mercileſs and unneceſſary degradation of an 


IS r 
#1 * 
) { 


3 already degraded order of the ſtate; it involved 
nin jts effects, the inevitable ruin of many thou- 


| ſands of induſtrious and reſpectable citizens. 
This act was abſolutely nothing leſs than the 
: nn, of ſeveral branches of trade. 
| N e 


1 i A 
8 13 
Herald painters, lace makers, engravers, &c. 
were facrificed when the hereditary | nobility 
was aboliſhed : they were from this day pre- 
cluded, by an act of the legiſlature, from ex- 
erciſing the only means by wick they. could 
honorably lire. 85 
This gentleman hs the F We have fitted 
out a ſtrong naval armament with vigor and 
diſparch—this | is not a matter of reaſoning, but 
of fact. To his affertion 1 oppoſe another, 1 
ſay they have not fitted out a ſtrong naval 
armament with vigor and diſpatch. T am in- 
lined to think myſelf at leaſt as well informed 
as this gentleman on the ſubject. It became 
almoſt proverbial, to ſay that the” National 
Afembly | had admirable dexterity in fitting out 
fleets on paper. It were little neceſſary to take 
notice of matters of this nature, were it not to 
| ſhew the modeſty of ſome men, who would, 
deſtroy, by ſecond-hand” information, the ac-' 
curate obſervation and uniform e of 
mankkind. | | Wo n Oy 
| This gentleman ro to think, 40 cht Frivts ; 
may exhibit a third example to mankind at 
* how ſmall a charge every object of good 
& government may be obtained. To admi- 
te niſter Juſtice, and to protect the country from 
Ul 5 enemies, are objects which muſt | 
| hes 5 25 ee 
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command the unanimous concurrence of all.” 


'As. dong as the N ational Aſſembly act upon. the 
principles they have adopted; as 2 25 they 


are led by ſuch men as Mirabeau, the ameths, 


Barnave, &c. and as long as the, people coincide 


in their meaſures, I deny either an ,unjyerſal c or 


a general. concluſion, With relpet to "this : 
country, Although I am well perſuaded that to 


| adminiſter Juſtice, and to protect the Founty 


from dae Enemies, will meet ya a general, 
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| rence, , as;long ; as. their exiſts A fer * men, 1 whoſe 


{edirious doctrines nor c chaſtiſement can lence, 


nor ſhame, repreſs, 


;. This gentleman aſſerts, that Mr. Byrke % e's 
1 doctrine reſts On. the baſeleſs ſupport o of bre. 


6. judice, conceived in Ignorance x and error ;" 4 


and, prejpdice, he defines, to be © captice, and 5 
the faſnions of a day. 1 ſhould be glad, to 
aſk any man, that reaſons and wiſhes well, which 
ſpecies of government ſeems more founde ded 1 in 
prejudice, as thus defined by this geptleman, 
that in .which the ſucceſſion to the crown. is 


fixed on the balis of hereditary right, and whers 
be forſeitune of the executive power is ſo clearly 
aud indifputably aſcerfaiged .by.the commiſſion 


of certain acts, that are a breach of Ang 
+ ; 95 that look Prop We ; 2 
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$0. chooſe their, own governors, a and caſhier 
"46 them for miſconduck. The firſt in my hum- 
ble. conception, involves in it nothing, like the 
idea of faſhion or caprice ; 3: nay more, it is 
perhaps th the very ſtrongeſt inſtance that can be 
adduced to the contrary; ; for | many laws exiſt 
that will admit. of ſame deviation from their 
letter, in. order to Preſerve their ſpirit 3 but in 
this, of ſucce ſſion to the crown, on the Angle 
ground of hereditary right, the Dighteſt devia- 
"gn oe the letter, either in the conſtruction ; 
or the execution, totally deftroys 3 its eſſence; 

whereas the ſecond naturally and neceſſarily 5 
carries with” it an idea of caprice ; for the very 
att of choohng is more or leſs connected with 
caprice, and there myſt inevitably be Bir 
room for the fluctuating paſſions | of man king, 
in ſettling. the portion of miſoonduct, that would 
juſtify the exerciſe of this right, of  caſhiering!- 


governors for, miſconduct. | 
This gentleman endeavors to prove, by 4 kind 


or ylogim, that his preſent Majeſty owes his 
crown to thechoiceofhis people; the PrinceſsSg- 
| phia, ſays he, owed her right to the crown to the 
choice of the people; his Majeſty i is the deſcendant 4 
of the Princeſs Sophia, therefore his Majeſty owes _ 
his crown to the choice of his people. This 
at beſt | Is a falſe Ka for there are four 


derm 


2 ; L 
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3 es e e 
3 terms; ; bar giving this gentleman ome credit 
for a wretched attempt, at leaſt, at an argument 
for theſe gentlemen in general attempt not to 
reaſon at all), let us ſee what he would be at. 
If he means that the right of the crown was 
originally owing to the choice of people, 1 
agree with him; and could, 1 think, have made 
a better ſyllogiſm to prove it. If he does 
not, be muſt take the trouble of provid- 
ing his readers with more ſatisfactory proof. 
In caſe however he ſhould have conſidered 
the right to the crown in the firſt meaning I 
have given, I think it not. improper to remind 
him, that the expreſſion which he ſo much ap- 
proves, © that the King of England. is the only 
< lawful monarch, becauſe. the only one that 
x owes his crown to the choice of his people,” | 
is manifeſtly abſurd; ſince on this very Sound 
of original cboice, all other monarchs are as law- 
ful as the King of England; 3 it being allowed 
on all hands, that in all governments, And in all 
countries, there was Fel ſome choice of 
the people. 1 Pp | "KD 
This gentleman * >"y to 5 great 
hopes, from the novelty of the French govern- 
ment; which, he ſays, comes not recom- 
3 mended by the experience of any nation, in 


15 Ancient or madern fats.“ 1 doubt much, 
| whether 


yy 
. 


„ 3 22 JT. 


whether, an ” nk from a government of which 


1 is no precedent exiſting, can be well 
founded. For my own part, were Ila legiſlator, 


I ſhould undoubtedly place more confidence in 


the long and approved experience of mankind, ? 
than in, at beſt, the hazardous reſource of un- 


tried experiment. There are philoſophers that, 
in their airy ſpeculations, fritter away the ſub- 


ſtance of good government, and of courſe the- 


happineſs of mankind, From the little that 


is formed of the French conſtitution, it appears 


entirely novel, and evidently unrecommended 


* the e of ancient or modern times. 5 


TI his 


— 


5 . 1 | Fe Mts e 
IM 1 Ka he — in France is tlie only one 


that has happened in he world, in which the fiſhwomen 
have taken a very leading part. They alſo have much in- 
fluence at the Jacobins, who certainly are the governors of 
the country, and of courſe, in a great meaſure, the authors 
of the conſtitution, It may not be unworthy of remarks 
tat in the very country that furniſhes ſuch a copious ſub- 
ject of panegyric to the Revolution Society, on the acqui- 
jition of an enlightened liberty, there are the moſt violent 
outrages committed on che taſte, the feelings, and the ordi- 
nary habits of life. I have myſelf ſeen, on the Boulevards 
of Paris, a woman of faſhion, youth, and beauty, forced 


to the unwholeſome embrace of one of thie female 

legiſlators. It is well known that no trifling ſums have 

been given to theſe ladies of the Halle, to purchaſe an ex- 
emption from their amorous frolies. The ladies of our 


—— 2 


wi} 


The Seutletmalt confeſſes icmfelf Asp 
of diſtovering any difference, between * 
Burke's doctrine, auch that of aner dit 
F 


Sülmatket here, are; k Believe; ee bree, 
to'this ſober; gentle, decent; orderly part of the comiitius | 
nity, the laſt objects that could provoke the embrace ofa 
man of taſte or faſhion : they are, however, much ſuperior 
to their amiable ſiſters at Paris. I cannot belp mention 
ing hefe an anecdote of theſe ladies, of which I was an 
eye. witneſze In che month of July laſt, beiug at dinner 
with' ſome gentlemen, our ears were aſſailed with fome- of . 
the-mioſt horrid execrations-I had ever heard (this it ſeems 
was owing to the very ungallant reſiſtance on the part of | 
the ſervants) ; immediately after, in ruſhed theſe poliſhed | 
Amazons, who amply redeem their total inability vfappeal- 
ing to the feelings, by the irreſiſtible effects their preſence _ 
produces on the ſenſes; one of the moſt glaring: of which 
was, on our part, ſudden and total loſs of appetite. Nothing 
was left undone” by theſe accompliſhed damſels, that could 
diſplay their talents.-. To pleaſe the fight, they dance; 
to pleaſe the ear, they ſung; and the laſt, though not the 
leaſt of their powers, was given with ſuck exquiſite feel< 


ing, that I am really at a loſs to give it a determinate 


name. I know at the time we called it ſtrangling: I re- 


member the ladies called it embracing. This friendly in- 


truſion had not been ſafely rewarded with à ſmaller ſum 
than twelve livres half a guinea.—I know not what @ 
noble man of this country would ſay; if a band of fiſhwomen- 
ſhould force themſelves, in ſpite of the ſervants into his! 
dinin g-rooth, where be had company at'dinner—he- might. 
call 4 189 8 | it a Bog * —_ 

33 
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1 is 1 believe the buſineſs of judgment to 


diſertmi gate between ideas thar have fome fe: 


wiring. Iſhall however enden vor to put Mr. 
Brlie's ſentitnents in ſd homely" 4 malte 


a may beſt ſuit this gentleman's umderſtand- 
ing. Mr. Burke allows) that! in alf govern- 
ments, there was originally ſome choice. In 4 
divine hereditary indefeaſiple right, there can be 
nene! Mr. Burke expreſsly ſuys, that there 
is a contract between King and people: it's 


$dlancs z an] his faculty of the rineis ben 
Nut le whit emicior: 1 the Kffetencs boron 
idoas, that have no reſemblance at al; would. 
deQuirs to himſelf but little benefit by radu 
and convey, if poſſible, leis to his readers by 


Jus dibino govertiment, there can be nde? Mr. 


Burke ſays, that a King W 5 be derfroned for 5 


# breach of the contract 2 4 | 
nd, can only be dethitonedi by Goc Mr. 
Burke aſſerts, that che hereditary right to tlie 


_ not to declate it. 
s geticlethan Abies 1e 


robes contract, © betauſe no leglllature car 85 
3 «rule of conduct, whict' the ſane 
1 1 M . hy — 


N 1, ou 


cron is founded on the conſtitution: à divite 
| hereditary indefeafible right; is founded only or 

the il of God: Should' this' gentleman cots 
tinue in hisincapacity, I gps le will be de - 


nen 


T0 5 


t authority em afterwards. annul.“ He 
Mans I ſuppoſe deny the e æiſtence of a com- 
pact, ſince it is univerſally allowed: he only 
| . courſe, that ſuch a compact is not 
irrevocable— I agree with him— the King, 
Lords and Commons in Parliament aſſembled, 
can change the ſucceſſion to the Crown, and do 
any thing elſe chat is not impoſſible, and in this 
ſenſe the compact cannot be ſaid to be irre vo- 
cable; une this ſo far from proving his poli- 
tion, that the people can elect their govern- 
ots, “ proves the contrary. ; becauſe the aſſent 
of the governors is eſſentially neceſſary to the 
revocation of the contract. To prove his po- 
4 dn. the google: aloge muſt _have the righs of 
＋ his . "We « hs the hole fal- 
. lacy of Mr. Burke's. reaſoning, conſiſts in 
s confounding the rights of the people with its 
e abuſe.” If right be (and as contradiſtin- 
guiſhed to power it muſt) nothing more than a 
moral competence, founded on the ſteady prin- 
ciples of truth, juſtice, good policy, &c. the ex- 
erciſe of this competence, and of nothing more,. 
cannot be an abuſe : but the exerciſe of 
an abſtract power, and of nothing more, may 
1 be an abuſe; therefore I am inclined t6 think, 
3's that. the fallacy « of this gentleman's reaſoning, 
n confounding the right with che Tr 
He 


Ui 83 J 


He hs to illuſtrate his poſition by an 
inſtance. T think he ſtumbles; on an unfortu- 
_nate one. In the exerciſe even of the clear- 
« eſt rights of property, man as a moral agent, 
e ig bound by moral obligations, The ſacri- 
e fice which under this ſanction, he makes of 
40 perſonal enjoyment to the duties of a father, 
| « of a huſband, of a maſter, &c. does not im- 
-« peach his dominion over his o property.” 
This is in my mind one of the moſt evident ex- 
amyples that can be adduced, to ſhew what I have 
_ juſt ſaid, that the power and the right are con- 
founded. I hall go no further than his ow 
Words. He ſays, that in the expenditute or 
ditpoſal of property, man is bound by certain 
moral obligations; that is, man has na right 
to diſpoſe of his property, independent of theſe 
4 ; moral obligations. He alſo ſays, theſe moral 


5 | obligations do not impeach a man's dominion 


over his property: that is, that a man has a 


. | right to do with his property as he wy | 
Thus we find this able lawyer, ſuying in the 


8 fame. ſentence, that men have the right and 


7 | have it not.— This dominion, then, that a man 


has over his property, that cannot be impeaghed 


| | 2 nor reſtrained by the moral duties, is not the 


right, but the power. I contend for it, that no 
man has the right to diſpoſe of one guinea of his 
5 Property, in A manner that may be N hudiciat | 
5 Mz i 


&.4 WE 
a to himſelf or the community: he may throw. 
a thouſand guineas into the fea, while ten chou · 


ſand objeRts, famiſhed with hunger, and ſbiver- 
ing wirb cold are furroynding him; but no one 
Vill, I truſt, be hardy enough to ſay, that he 


had the night ſo to do, although ee 4 
teſtably bad the power, - fines v0 
| Before I conclude my e e pam? 
pbiet. I muſt take notice of an akpreſſion, 
which is, I humbly conceive, little conſiſtent 
wich the principles of a Chriſtian, or the man- 
ners of a gentleman. © Mr. Burke thinks there A 
% muſt be blood ! I'will not ſay Edmund, thy ; 
+ wiſh. is ſather to the thought. How a with 
can be father to a thought, I am, I coofeſs, un- 
able to con ev. It is not difficult to ſuppoſo a | 
-thought's beiog father to a wiſh. Giving this 2 N 
gentleman, however, credit for his malevolence, 
I all. ay, that this ſo unprovoked intimation 
againſt the fe lings of an honeſt and a goad man, 
diſplays a fertility for calumny, not eaſtly 1d be 
equalled indeed. But is this ſurprizing in men 
that are notorious libellers on law, on enn ſtitu - 
tion? in men who expect much from ape. 
menen to deſpiſe governments, that 
| | ie Sy To 
EL? ages: It is not difficult to conceive 
oe n ene e 12 old, the 
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world. Sho ſets out with telling his 9 5 
her obſervations are not dir TT 
© but to convince,** 


— 
wes. A 
ods . 


1 ” 
1 0 
* fees » 


ever might have been the fats of its effbrte iv 
. convince the underſtanding. This lady, however, ht 


touches of female ſenſibility, that are: o well ac 2 * 
| Falculated to perſuade, even a-ftubborn mad. 
Han in the gung ute of vigoroy conception 
5 1 which 


* 


x a > . * 7 $ -4 
8 q Is WAY 1 ow” e 
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which, if, unable to convey: Iafting'-convittion, 
give at leaſt temporary ſatisfaction. It is not 
©; ſurprizing, this lady ſays, that the French 
Revolution ſhould have engaged the paſſions 
' ©: of allreflecting men.” I proteſt I cannot wall 
reconeile this with the former paſſage, where this 
lady would totally exclude the paſſont, and | 
_ ſolely appeal to the reaſon. There is ſomething . 
in engaging '#he paſſions of - refletting men, that I | 
cannot eaſily apply to this lady's favorite prin- | 
ciple. Although ſhe ſeems to diſdain the mort: 
fing characteriſtic of her ſex (the power of 
ceaptivating), and ſcorns any direft appeal to the 
e ſhe may have ſtruck out a new line in 
- the human taſte, a . * . erer 9 1 
fon upon reflection. | TY 
This lady fays, © the Mr. Burke 8 em 19 
e ſions are no ways conſiſtent with the g opi- | 


48 nicht be has formed of the Engliſh canſutatjon, | 


r 


Sand of the attachment which he ſuppoſes 
. that is great and g in the nation * to 
Ate”? Thie is tated on the principle, that 


2 can be ho reaſonable apprehenſions for any 


thing that ſtands high in opinion, particularly 
if it be fortified by ſtrong attachments: I am 
— to be forced to differ from this lady. 1 
humbly conceive that the more perfect any thing 
115 be, the ſtronger and better grounded are 

Our 


nyt 
ol 


If 


N 


1 


4 
dur apprehenſions for i its alas ; becauſe we are 


the more intereſted” in its preſervation. * 
elucidate this by an example Let us EY 


two women, one with a beautiful, the other 


with an ordinary face; and let us then ſee, which 
of thoſe two ladies will have the greater anxiety 
for the preſervation of what is beautiful, or what 
is the reverſe. : The queſtion demands hut little 
* conſideration tobe inftantlydecided. As toattarh- 
ments, L have only to obſerve, that there is nothing 


under heaven ſo variable as attachments; and 


nothing half ſo variable as frog attachments. 
2 lady's experience may poſſibly belie my 
obſervation; and indeed from her eagerneſs to 
convince, and not to captivate, one may well 
8 that on the ſu bject of artacb the 
"Io no reaſon to complain at all. 
This lady runs through no ſmall portion of 
hiſtory; for what purpoſe I declare I cannot ſee, 
She concludes this part of her obſervations, by. 
| faying that our anceſtors had no right to bind 


206 « poſterity, to all ſucceeding generations, in 
4 the permanent chains, of an unalterable 


law.“ She is certainly very amiable; for with- 
out the ſmalleſt ſolicitation, ſhe gives up the 
point at iſſue between Mr. Burke and his op- 
nn. Since ſhe ſays that our anceſtors at 

de u. hd, no bind oſterity 


7 


: The. going then- on this lady's confeſſion Rands = 


1 
by an Amalterable lam ſho of r = 
that there: was a law made by our anceſtons; i 
I * which they conſidered as binding 5 for it is abſurd 
in fag, they" bad us right ta do, what they ne 
ver attemptad to da. Now the point inqueſtion | 
is. Rights acquired, to us by the Revolution” i 


fimply thus—that there is. a law ; but that the 


la is. not unalimabls. I. agree! withi ben; for 
there. certainly- is-no- law that a formed 1 ö b 
ture has made, that a ſubſequent one = Wo 
alter and annul. But it is the int. only 

hat can alter, chat is, King. Lords, and Com- 


mons together, and not the people or their W? 


5 mine in _ Lords, neee of : 
We 6 | 
| This Lady's feds is, I believe, ban. Sa 
15 may be alſo an excellent judge of the conftitu- 1 | 
nian, her opinions on it, I make no dbubt, c 
moch eqpectad, Thee is. nor, Pp @ | 
lady of her aequaintance, that has not implieit 
faith in her judgment, and that would not wiſh 4 
to / ba directed. by her aypericencea. ! 19501 
The following paſſage I. have takenithe eiwery 


of tranſcribing: from this: lady's: perſbrmancs: WF. 


+. The-tworclubs; which have the migfortuoe to "i 
fall. under Mr. Burke's fevers: cenſure; did 
2 W als formal * c 

FEY " duet 


1 (Os 9 
3 2 for the-eranſuion+0f they = 
< affairs had-manifeſted a virtue equal to ſo hig 
Ry truſt ;- for no ſooner was the power of the: - 
* Court ſufficiently ſubdued to enable chemo. 
ee act with freedom and effect, than they gave 
<« an example of diſintereſted magnanimity,:that. | 
« has n parallel in the conduct of any pteced- 
ing aſſembly, and which was never rene 
« by any individual. That memorable day in 
Vbich the Members of the National — 
ce with a virtuous. enthuſiaſm, vied with each 
e other in the alacrity, with which they ſurren- 
* dered to the people all their feudal. un 
* will for ever ſtand in the records of line: - 
4 monument of their ſingular greatneſs. Sue! 
dan inſtance of human virtue was ſurely a pro- 
er per ſubject of applauſe and congratulation. an 
This lady is ſingularly complaiſant; the grants 
every thing without being aſked; nay more, even 
in her reſiſtance" is to be found the ſpirit of 


compliance. Her cenſure! on Mr. Burke is ul- . 


timately his panegyric, as her praiſes of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly are, in fact, the moſt bitter 
ĩavectives againſt it. The ſurrender of the 
feudal privileges, which this lady conſiders a2 
reflecting everlaſting honor on the National 
Erne Took on a8 ons-of the ſources u, 


* _ 


" * 


UND 
redeemable diſgrace. The nobles 10a upper 
elergy, to whom alone thoſe. privileges were 
attached, with diſinteneſted magnanimity (to uſe 
this lady's. expreſſion) ſurrendered. them: they 
went farther, they were willing ꝛo ſurrendos f 
al odious claims. Was it then well done in 
the National Aſſembly to ſtrip them of what 
were not odious? Was it well done to rob 


2 13 one order, and to degrade the other? Was it 


well done to plunder willing generoſity, and 
degtade ſelfthumbled dignity ? Was it well done 

do deptive the nobles of their-harmleſs honors 
© andtheir; equally. harmleſs, titles? Should this 

lady anſwer this laſt 'queſtion in the affirmative, 
_the- will at leaſt preſerve her conſiſtency, ſhe 
Will differ from the. Senfgrality of, her ſex. | 
__ However manfully the men may haue horne ſuch 
.. a: derogation. ftom cheir dignity, I can aſſure her, 
bs ladies were: deeply: affected indeed, A Duke 
_ transformed. into fimple Monſieur, is.. tolerable, 
dot a Duteheſß into plaig-Madame is inſupport- 


"I . able, is: ſhackiog; to; the laſt degree. 


This, lady ſpeaks 8 of the ſucceſsful ſtorm- 
eins ofzhe King's.camp.”. Bam real at a loſ 
9. kngvs dente this lady, parjculerly: alludes, 
I. cannot; well conceive; the . ſtonming of, = 
£* camp?” without @ that being fired, of a fn: 


"gem man either: killed or waunded. te | 
| | as 


TY 


Lav indy had very bad information I can ven- 
ture to aſſure her, -that from the opening of 


the States General to this moment, no camp 5 


whatſoever” has been taken, either by ſurprize 


or by ſtorm. This lady's defence of the lamp 
poſt is one of the moſt ingenious things I have 
read. T a people accuſtomed to ſee their 
t fellow. creatures broken on the wheel; che 


lamp poſt appeared 4 mild puniſhment.” | In 


1 ſhort, ſimple hanging in France is quite amuſing, 
and admirably calculated to relieve the oppreſſed 
netves of the ſpectators. The ſufferers muſt, 


no doubt, have been quite delighted at this 


happy invention, - cohceived by an enlightened, G . 


e dbu an Packen din dee 
This lady conſiders c the boaſted birth right 


5 ef an Engliſhman as an arrogant pretenſion, 


— 


4 huilt on a ban foundation. It is an ar- 


e rogant pretenſior 
266 each to the reſt of mankind! from the 


jon; becauſe it mine kin 


« ſame privileges; and it ĩs beggarlyy becauſe it 
< reſts our legitimate fleedom on the ahns of our 


=. Lam forced to differ om this lady = 
on boch theſe points. Firſt, I do not think 
our: boaſted birrti-righe artogant, for the direct 


contrary reaſon ſh. gives; becauſe when any 
ſtranger ſets his foot- on Engliſh grund, that 


| Moment be is five; hecewer date be .mighe . 


Na: * 8 © 


n * 
— — ! 8 * 
= 
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e 8 If the nn 
- countries. will not follow our example, we are 
ſurely not to blame. Secondly, as to **beggarly 


N e J diſagree : from her, and for the 


ceſſions of freedom acquired by ; the people, in 
he unſettled ſlate of our conſtitution, were ex- 


of her on inconſiſtency; Page 31, ſhe ſays, 
eethat in either caſe of extortion or donation 
eur freedom ſtands on a reſumable right — 


If then our boaſted birth · right be nothing more 
- thaw alms (alins-being the moſt voluntary of all 
45 donations) the freedom We enjoy at this day, 


which is nothing more nor leſs than our boaſted 


505  -birch-right, ſtands, according to this lady's mode 


ol teaſoning, on a teſumable right. Thus would 
ue publiſn herſelf as the vindicator of the peo- 
ple's rights, at the very moment ſhe is declar- 


* 


tions being reſumable. This ſtyle of writing is, I 


am aſtaid, little _—_— either to pune or 


th” tenvince. GD 4 M44, N 1 #6 
Mr. Burke ſays, « thas: ee 


"> 
2” 


N 3 
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Lords are ſeveral and joint ſecurities, for the 
equality of each e a ne each 
N as dane ＋ A, 


8 39 


| following 


ks „ 


__ following comment: If your Lordihip es the 
h es this argument in the ſame light as 
I do, you will confider it as equally recommen- 
4 datory to an election of the Lower Houſe, 
s in the King and the Lords, as of an inade- 
| . 4 quate repreſentation made by the election of 
the Commons. For if the King and the Lords 
S are ſeveral and joint ſecurities for the equality 
* of each diſtrict, each province, and each 
4 city; why throw the country into a tate of 
& confuſion every ſeven years?“ This lady has, 
"DB it ſeems, totally miſconceived Mr. Burke's 
a meaning, although I confeſs I can ſee no dif- 
© fievlty in the paſſage. The King and Lords 
re ſeveral and joint truſtees, that the whole be 
taken care of, and not ſome of the parts, exclu- 
ſively of the reſt. Had the King or the Lords, 
or both, the right of electing the Lower Houſe, 
then the Lower Houſe, could not be faid to be 
the repreſentatives of the people, and in ſuch a 
caſe, the abel might be neglected; whereas on 
Mr. Burke's reaſoning it is manifeſt,” that no 
- part can be neglected, ſince the Eing en 
Lords are, and muſt neceſſarily be jealous uuf 
tees for the equality of each and every part. 
Ig This lady gives three pompous” reaſons ber 
5 | depriving N eee . its ge 2 


N 
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% nuiſance/fn-ebb firſt inſtance, as a manopdly\ 
in the ſecond, it was a nuifance, as giving a 
1 power to thoſe that poſſeſſed that 
monopoly; and in the third inſtance, as 
it tended by the natural courſe of moral 
& caves in this its exceſs, to corrupt rather than 
to increaſe and invigorate thoſe qualities of 
e the mind, and Ane; ſpiritual endowments 
« which are to be deſired in the teachers of re- 
1 ligioh,” This is a new ground, one I believe, 
unheard of in the records of reaſoning, for de- 
OE wit art bee eee * _ 
b I mu Fey ene n 36 differ "IO 
| A lady, on every one of thoſe points. Firſt, 
I think it no monopoly; becauſe any thing that 
was not originally intended to be common, and 
that ought hot to be fo, cannot be a mono- 
poly. Ia fatt there can be no ſuch thing as a 
monopoly of money, or of territorial property, 
the eee 494m math the means by 
which either the one or the other may be ac- 
quired. This: lady might” as well fay, char the 
Duke of Beilford's or amy other noble man s 
property was. # monopoly. | Such 4 ſentiment 
- would, I ruſty be bur ill relifhed by any Eng- 
__ 4ifhran whatſoever; that thinke, and "ſpeaks 
| — — What this' lady calls 


es he monopoly 1 


cs 


x monopoly. gare no more dangerous poner to 
thoſe that poſſeſſed it, than to any other men 
or bodies of men that poſſeſſed any other pra- 
perty 10 36 great amount. If, then, danger na- 
turally attaches itſelf to the p. of all large 
Property, all ſuch. properties ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed: i. e. that commerce; and every. «other 
means of acquiring them ſhould be anni⸗ 
| hilated;; for. it is abſurd. to {ay that any given 
portion of property is more, dangeraus, in the 
hands of one ſet of poſſeſſurs than in another, 
Any danger that may. accrue. from the  poſleſ- 
| ſion, of property depends on the paſſions, and 
nat on the ſitutation of men. Thirdly, I muſt | 
| obſerve that, one, expreſſion! of this lady 's, is to 
me unintelligible, perhaps from its ſublimity. 
I confeſs; I know: not what ſhe means by ** the 
*- courſe. of moral cauſes, in. this its exceſs,” 
But waving this, which, for, aught 1 know, may 
be a very ſublime obſcurity, I deny that Property 
< rends to corrupt the ſpiritual. endowments.” 
Among the ſpiritual, endowments, the foremoſt 
ſurely. ate, truth, piety, and charity. I haps it 
does not follow, that property makes men liars. | 
That would be to make. men. ſinners in the in 
verſe ratio of their : I. ſee.no. im- 
piety that naturally attaches, irfelf/ to the poſ- 
ſeſion of property: a rich man. may, durex be 


6 & » ++ 
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as ; pious as a poor man, aud if es 
by his riches, his piety will be probably a. 
enlightened, he will, in fact, be more pious, be- 
cauſe. he will 'be-leſs ſuperſtitious. | * — 5 
be no Practical charity at leaſt, without the 
means; for however well a man may wiſh his 
neighbour, his wiſhes UE ww neither Jocks. 
nor feed him. eee 5 
Tbis lady dare indeed kts French Be 
ectidiafties ; ſhe is nothing leſs than convinced 
bins the impurity of their lives, *© Becauſe their 
* temptations were great, and that their na- 
« ture was not ſuperior to human infirmity, 
A it was probable they produced their due ef- „ 
” feats,” This lady is better than ſhe thinks 
| the is, I defy her to be ill natured. She Is 1 
really incapable of ſaying a ſevere thing. At 
the moment ſhe is accuſing the unfortunate 
clergy of Ft rance, ſhe is exculpating them. For 
ſince their natures were not ſuperior to human 
. infirmity, they ſurely cannot be blamed for fol- 
_ lowing the impulſe of their natures, and yield- - 
ing to what this lady allows it was impoſſible 
to reſiſt.— This lady is, in ſpite of her obſtinate 
1 partiality for convittion, a woman ſtill. When 


ſhe writes another pamphlet, ſhe will, Lam con- 
_ wvinced, be leſs ſevere on the ill; treated church- 
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1 -- This "Ay Pee. Me; Burke i is ina. 
a Net eee ſhould be taken 'out 
5 of the hopeleſs poverty, into which they were 5 
* pfunged.“ She is indeed either very inatten- bon 15 
1 tive, or much miſinformed as to French poli- 1 
FF ics.” The curates (or as they are called. eur, 
are thoſe" we call: parſons, or rectors. Thoſe 15 
men; ſo far from being taken from the hope, 
jeſſ poverty into which: they were plunged , 
1 are abſolutely poorer than ever. They have at 
preſent twelve hundred livres a year; about 
fortysfix pounds r very, very few indeed! had 
leſs chan this: much che greater part had more. 
This is a fact well known, and chat no man that 
. eee, its ene . 
can deny. bs 
5 This lady: 8 more Gs any 5 7 writer | 
4 on dhe ſubject, to confound the right and the 
- "Moſt of the champions for the exerciſe 1 
of the power, admit of ſotme qualifications in its it 
_ exerciſe, - This lady Has, it ſeems, a 88 200 „  _ 
feuer for an abſtract naked power, YES. 
cannot think of raking my leave of this 2 = 
lady, wichout ſaying how much 1 admire her 
8 delentd. e obvious. Her fiyle | 
SE 2 20 | 
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; nn”... __ 
is eaſy and elegant. I could wiſh ſhe had em- 
purpoſe. When ſhe ſays, ſhe will convince, 
and is determined not to captivate, ſhe has 
miſtaken her forte. She has captivated me long 
ſince. I cannot, will.not-ſay, ſhe has convinced = 
me. There is in the female character a certain 


je ne ſais quoi, that few men of any ſoul are able 


to reſiſt. It is the peculiar and enchanting pri- 
vilege of the ſex, that their weatneſt is their 
firength, Tis it, that makes our ftubborn-na-. 
tures bend. If it be not the ſhield that defends, 
it is the arrow that mortally wounds. It is the 
ſource of peaceful victory: we yield to what 
we know we are unable to reſiſt. When this 
natural and delightful peculiarity, is ſuperſeded 
by an affe#ation of manlineſs, the female cha- 
racter loſes all its charms, it loſes all its luſ- 
tre: our former n. . our _ 


* 1 e any. ee on. Dr. Prieſt- | 
ley's various letters to Mr. Burke, I; muſt beg 
leave to take notice of an expreſſion to be found | 


in his Preface. He aſſerts. *© that Monſieur 


| 2 8 Lally de T ollendal”. (whoſe Memoir Mr. 

bs Burke Cites). % had very different ideas from thoſe 
«6 of Mr. Burke.” _ In order to prove this, 

Doctor Prieſtley confounds two very diſtinct 


1 7 ” . of which Manlieur Lally de Tollendal 


„ | 0 


1 99 1 
8 ſpeaks — different terms. The firſt wa, 
5 pening of the States General, of which he 


that it was à great work, to concur in 


eee eee liberty - 
there, and in creating laws and manners. Mr. 


Burke has never differed from him on this point, 


having ſaid that the day on which the States 
met, was the moſt glorious the French nation 


had ever ſeen; and how could it. have been i Bt 
- glorious,” but for the purpoſes mentioned by _ 


Monſieur Lally: de Tollendal. The ſecond 
epoch was, when Monſieur Lally de Tollendal | 
and Monſieur de Mounier quitted the National 
Aſſembly, diſguſted, that their colleagues 2vould _ 
not co- operate with them, in the regeneration 
of France, in founding liberty, and'in creating 


laws and manners there. It is becauſe the Na- 


tional Aſſembly has overthrown all liberty, all 
law, and all manners, that thoſe two men (the 
beſt and moſt enlightened members of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly): remain In FOE ys * 
are ſtill diu. 

In Dr. Prielleys Py "OI 1 A ES 
rr from Mr. Burke, and would infer from 
them the neceſſity of 'bavitig totally deſtroyed 
the French government. Firſt, Mr. Burke 
# ſays, e that in caſes of extreme emergency, 

„ there is a power of change; but that the 


8 Oz Cw change 


* 2 — 


Tel... 
e change ſh6uld be confined tb the percant por? 


only.“ Mr. Burke alſo Tays, that the uti 
limited power of the Sovereign over/his ſub+ 
J * jets was inconſiſtent with law and liberty.” 

From theſe two paſſages Dr. Prieſtley: draws 
the following conclufion: If law and liberty 


were wanting in the old conſtitution of France, 
the peccant part muſt have been the very foun . 


4 dation of it; ſo that nothing effectual could 
* have been done, ſhort of taking down the 

. whole. To this I anſwer, that many things 

in a e e may be © inconſiſtent with-law 


be and liberty,“ and it does not follow! that 


has c lay and liberty are wanting in the conſtitu- 
tion! For inftance=-The impreſs of men for 


" the fon fervice,and the itecif6laws; have been dn 


ſſdered by the ableſt men as inconſiſtent with the 


prineiples of the Engliſh conſtitution; yet no one 


| will ſay that law and liberty are wanting in the 


\ _ Evgliſh conſtitution. If Dr. Prieſtley will affect 
the modeſt triumph, of having convicted Mr. 


| ; : A Burke on his own aſſertions, let him make Mr. 
Borke's term and 40 ober; the premiſes from 


which he 4s to draw concluſions; and let him 
not recur to the pitiful ſubrerfuge, of ſubſtitut · 
ing others in their place. Was it not as eaſy 

for Dr. Prieſtley to have made uſe of the words 


12 ® ing6dfifient wich law and liberty,” as the 


£ oe, 


\ 
, 


1 1 


other words © law and liberty wantit in the 


conſtitution?ꝰ But the misfurtune of theſe gen 


tlemen is, that by being candid, they are mani 
feſtly abſurd... Thus far 1 have acted on the 
_ defenſive; I, now, am willing to let Dr. Prieſt- 
ley's words ſtand in their full force, and 1 diſ- 
allow his reaſoning - If law and liberty ſays 


he, * were wanting in the old conſtitution, the 


fpecrunt part muſt have been the very founda - 
: tion of it. This I deny. I deny (to ſpeak 
1 op . e cee 


dent, I Ds Mee prove ene 


If ligbt and air be wanting in an edifice, it fal- 
los not, that the peccant part is the foundas | 
tion of it. If they be totally wanting, not only 


the foundation is pecrant, but every other part 


is peccant alſo. The words pectant part! 
neceſſarily imply, that all the arber parts are 


not peceant. Tf chis ſingle part can be mended 
or reformed without deſtroying the reſt, it 


| Hl end. In this ſenſe has Mr. Burke 
1 humbly coneeive taken it, and in no other. 
M. Burke fays, „ that the National An. 
E bly have not the ſanction, and authority of 
s the character, under which they firſt met. 
. 11 departed from the inſtructions of 
8 9 8 which 
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| -4/}nftiruQions; as the Aſſembly de hat 40 in 
virtue of any ancient uſage, or ſettled law, 
e were the ſole ſource of their authority.“ 
This Dr. Prieſtley is obliged to allow, but de- 
nes the inference from it; for, ſays he, it 
e is the acquieſcence of the people that gives 
any form of government its proper ſanction, 
and that legalizes i N. Dr. E rieſtley either does, ; 
or does not mean; that all the acts of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly muſt» be lawful, if acquieſced 
in by the people. If he does not, then, any 
argument he can draw from acquieſcence alone 
is nugatory. If he does, then, an act of this 
Antes A. — all 
med furecly have been j dcquictsd in by he 


0 Affembly: had made an er. pd fade law, 
and that the people had acquieſced in it;; will 
Dr. Prieſtley ſay that acquieſcence alone can 
legalize: it? I believe not. I cannot entertain ſo 


had been lawful. Suppoſe the Na- 


poor an opinion of any man's principles. The 


poſſibility of the caſes I have put exiſts, and 
their poſſibility alone deſtroys the wniver/ality of 
Dr. Prieſtley s coneluſion. In my own mind 
their prolability exiſts; for there is nothing that 
men can do, that I do not conceive the Na- 


tional Aſſembly capable of (I mean che majority 
3 5 „ f. 8 that > 


5 , 


LY 


** 
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that are led by Mirabeau), and nothing more 


probable, than that the people would aſſent to | 


any thing they could do. 


Mr. Burke, in my humble opinion, adduces Fi, 


the moſt incontrovertible reaſon to prove that 
the King ſhould have the power of peace and 


war. There is no other way” he lays “ of - 
15 keeping other potentates from intriguing 
« diſtinctly and perſonally with the members of 


5 your aſſembly, from intermeddling with all 
« your concerns, and fomenting in the very 
< heart of your country, the moſt pernicious of 
ce all factions; factions i in the intereſt, and under 
0 the direction of a foreign power.” This 
reaſoning, Dr. Prieſtley ſays, is ridiculous, 


* 
© pr 


£6 becauſe foreign powers may. intrigue with 


15 miniſters, as well as with the leaders of a popu- 
« ae aſſembly.” 
it is only plauſitle, for this reaſon—thar. reſpon- 
Ability may be attached to miniſters, but i it is im- 


poſſible that it can ever be to the members of © 


a popular aſſembly. | 8 


Dr. Prieſtley has, it ſeems, a je Fey" antipa- . 


thy to ſtating Mr.. Burke's ſentiments, actord- 


ing to their letter or their ſpirit. Of this 1 ſhall ; 
give a moſt ſtriking | inſtance, Mr. Burke ex- 
profiles his ſurpriſe that a great number of t ths” 
| een of the National e vere of 
F in 80 the | 


We; 


This looks plauſible ; but 
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: e inferior, r Sabel were w. 
4 10 al. members, of the profeſſion of the 
= Jaw,” The men alluded to in this defcrip- 
| tion, Dr. Prieſtley calls Latvyers, and 'reafons 

1 accordingly. "ee Lawyers, „he fays, . who have 

3 talent and habit of ſpeaking in public, 

we being conſpicuous characters in all places.“ 

Is there another man in England that would-call 

Fo claſs of men thus deſcribed by Mr. Burke, | 
lawyers? I proteft, I cannot well conreive any 
| man poſſeſſed of ordir inary human powers, capa- 
die of fuch egregious miſconception ; for if it be 
not miſconception, it is want of candor. H Dr. | 

Prieſtley underſtood Mr. Burke, he Certainly is 
- yocandid, becauſe it was impoſſible on, any other 

ground, to call that White, which is evidently 

_ black; for ſuch is che difference bet the 

men Mr. Burke means, and thoſe we call lawyers. 

I he did not underſtand Mr. Burke (which by 


| * the bye, is the more charitable inference) 1 ſay 


be has ſhewn the moſt egregious want Fad 


„en conception. „„ 
Dr. Prieſtley ridicyles the idea of Mr. Burke's 


: Tha the ſituation of the King of France. 
In che minds of we men this ridfculle is no 


of 1 In this firuation i is the Ki of — 


and 


7 


L 
and of coutſe more naturally an object of com- 
paſſion, than of ridicule. When this anſderes 
nate man ſent, ſome time ſince, to the National 
| Aſſembly a complaint of the atrocious libels that 
daily appeared aue alk him and the Queen, at 
the ſame time begginę interference, they, 
without eme -paſſed' on to the 
order of the day. This circumſtance will fur- 
niſn Dr. Prieſtley wich ample ground for ridr- 
cule, he will no doubt laugh beattily at ir, 
There are men that will be very different 
affected. 5 gun, eee eee 
4 tangun. Inmniovog 11901 Yo hell 
I am;now come to that part of Dr, Prieſtley's 
work, where he adopts and defends; the doctrine 
of selecting our governors, and caſhieritig 
them for miſconduct. Pr. Prieſtley, as vital, 
ſets out with miſrepreſentation. He ſays, Mr. 
Burke ſuppoſes that men by entering into a 
| 40 ſtate of ſociety, give up all their proper 
* natural rights. — To eat, to drink, to fleep, 
&c, are proper natural rights, and theſe De, 
Prieſtley is kind enough to fay, chat Mri Burke 
ſiuppoſes we part with, by entering into a ſtate 
of ſociety. It is preſumption. not to be equalled, 
to coin abſurd ſentiments, and then ſtate them 
as the ſentiments. of another. It is adding guilt 
0 guilk, fk to cgi: nd then aceuſe one's 
6:4. * neighbour 


.* I muſt deny, to be among the direct original 


neighbour of it; ¶ But let us proceed. As to 


e the Mare of authority,” Mr. Burke ſays, 


60 rection which each individual ought to 
+ have, n the management of the ſtate; that 


A rights of man in civil ſoviety;* his poſition 
Dr. Prieſtley would overturn thus. Men 
cannot ſurely be ſaid to give up their natural 


*rights by emering into 'a eompakłt for the 
better ſecuring of them: and if they mike 


a wiſe compact, they will never wholly 
* exchade themſelves from all ſhare in the admĩ- 
4 niſtration of their government, or ſome con- 
rs} over it. As to che firſt of choſe points, 


I aß chat men 4 give up ſome of their natural 
rights, in order to ſecure the reſt. Ir is a , 
i bo the redreſſer of 'viie's 


right, for inſtan 
an wrongs; but thb right is incompatible 
wirh a fate of ſociety. As to the ſccond point, 
1 har to remarks that by the words, „ Thate 
Win the adminiſtration” of the government,“ 


Dx. Prieſtley maſt mean either individuntly or | 
not. If he does the of courſe recommends à 


pure democracy, that being the only government 
in which che people have individually a ſhare in 


— ity}: rhofefore+ his obſervation is inappoſite, 
having-vothing- to do sdb N- Yea 


4008 ] 
in a government that is nt a pure democrae) 

If he does not, then his remark ene 
becauſe the people of this country have, in their 
collective capacity, a great than in nan | 
. of the government. 

Dr, Prieſtley aſſerts, in the 450 8 
er, that the King is the ſervant and not the 
Ane of his people. I ſhall endeavor to prove 
that he not only is not, but cannot be the ſervant 
of his people. Obedience is the firſt. of all qua 
lifications in a ſervant, without it I defy. any 
man to have a perfect idea of a ſervant. Right 
to obedience j in the maſter, and right to ptotec- 
tion and ſupport in the ſervant have been never 
diſputed. Since, then, the conſtitution of this 
country has- given the King an abſolute -verog 
whereby he has the right to annul the will of the 
people, wiel: right precludes the right of obe- 
dience, being diametrically oppoſed to itz and 
ſince obedience i is abſolutely neceſſary in a ſervant, 
the King is e not, nor can be the 
| ſervant of his The manner in which 
the vero is n nn of the /o 
reign, and nat in the ſlighteſt degree of the 
ſervant. ** I will, that it be not" fo.” As in 
aſſent, I will, that it be ſo. How: will Dr. 
Prieſtley np e __ TR 2 
nen dae W 4 + 33. 

p „„ Dr. 
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25 country. This is, at beſt,” with Dr. -Prieft-" | 


proud, which the whole world calls infamou: 


LF EF 
 .vDr-/Pridfitley" aſſerts ** that” the -Naticnal, 
+" Aſſembly could not have been ſo inte | 
4 of the* conſtitution of this country, as to | 
5: quppoſe, that the Revolution Society was a 


« body authorized by the ſtate, or that it had 


*-Sijfuponnetion with the government of the 


ley, or any other man, matter only of conſe Eh. 
ture; for there has been no vote of that afſem- 
bly, by which it appears they conſidered the 
Nevolution Society as authorized by the ſtate, 
or not. For my ow part, 1 declare, that I 
have known ſeveral members of the National 
Aſſembly, that when informed by me, that the : 
Revolution Society was only a club, emed . 


aſtoniſhed and ſhocked to the laſt degree. 


Tbe goth of January is, by Dr. Prieftey, | 


called 4 proud day for England. Noyal 


misfortunes ſerve as pleaſant paſtimes, nothing 
leſs: than royal blood, I ſuppoſe, can fatisfy'the ; 


hungry appetites of theſe political epicures. 


It is more than human preſumption to call that 


7 


* 


It is the corruption of the heart, to exult in 
what is ſhame, to rejoice in what is ſorrow.” 


The goth of January a proud day for England! 
The marhrdem of King Charles a proud day for 
England? Theſe e policicians would: 


«KT — ny 


E 


furely {rejoice in the exemplification ＋ theiy | 
doctrines. T bey would no doubt be glad to 
write their i impure pamphlets with the blood 0% 
Kings. They will be difappointed, cou 
men will not quietly permit that to be marked 
with white, which they have marked with black.” 
T bey will not tamely ſuffer fuch unwarrantable 
outrage upon their feelings. They will not 
liſten with patience to a title, that conſighs them 
to everlaſting infamy. They will not ſuffer any 
man to volunteer in their damnation. No. 
Inſtead of damning, thoy will ſtrive” to redeem 
the national character: if they cannot totallß 
efface, they will, at leaſt, diminiſh ay Tu; 
that has ſo frightfully diſcolored it. 1 

I am arrived at that part of Dr. Prielleys 


= 


anſwer where he treats of religious matters. He | 


begins. by ſaying, has What right has any man to 
«complain of me, if I worſhip God in " what 


6 manner ! pleaſe, or if I do not chuſe to wor- | 


« ſhip God at all? Does my conduct, in this 
0) reſpect, injure” them? To the firſt of thoſe, 
queſtions, 1 anſwer, that Dr. Prieſtley, as a 
fimple individual, may adopt what mode of 
worſhip he pleaſes, and probably no man vin 
complain; becauſe his private ſentiments will. 
probably intereſt no man; but were A 

| ga a . of the legillature, and after 
N * 


Ft xe ] 


being fo, publicly profeſſed himſelf A \Papiſt, | in 
ſoch a caſe the people would complain, and 
complain with effect too; any farther than this 
ng one meddjes with Dr. Prieſtley's or any ather 
9389's mode of faith. To the ſecond queſtion, 


Does my conduct in this reſpect injure them? 
Ianſwer that it may: far this obvious reaſon; 
that in the minds of religious men, the idea of 
_ Tavre- rewards and puniſhments operates as a 
ſtrong inducement. to virtue, and a powerful 
peseventativs of vice; whereas on a man of no 
religion, the Jaw of Gad operates not at all; 
Hinge then 4 man of no religion wants one of the 
indacements to virtue, and one of the preventa- 
tives of vice, he ſurely muſt be conſidered a leſs 
ſafe member 55 ele. than he. that wants 5 
Bone. 5 
Dr, Priefiley treats pe — aſe of 
by Mr., Burks, as abſurd; that man is, by his 
e conſtitution, a religious animal.” „ Becauſe,” 
bop he, „ we may caſily-conceive a being, poſ- 

« {efled of all the eſſential properties of human 
< pgture, without any kyowledge of religion at 


ae Se e can conceive a being, poſſeſſed | 
of all che eſſential qualities of human nature, 


without any knowledge of the Properties of food; 1 
et no one will ſay, that man. s Not an eating 


{ wm 1 
ee religious animal g for . 


being who worſhips a bull, is as much a fel- 
gious animal, as he, Who more enligatened, 


worſhips an immaterial being, with al] che 


lities of omnipotente, omniſciende, ubigelty, 
xc. In no pitt of the world has chere been 


found a people, who habe not had ſame: ſore of + | 


appear to us. Since, then, religion of ſeme fort 


or other, i is not adventitious, but found among 


men, in a ſtate of nature; we muſt conchide that-: 


man is: conſtitutionally = religions . animal; 4 : | 


am well aware of the charge of inconſiſtency, that 
From what I have ſaid, might he brought againſt 
me z/ one might ſay; that ſince I bave, inthe forts ; 
going paragraph, ſpoken of men of no religion. 
bo comes it, that 1 think that man is conſti- 
tutionaiiy a religious animal ? When 1 ſpeale ef 


men of no religion, - I mean choſe whoſe ſeivd- ' 


ments are corrupted, for I:confeſs 1 canner den- 
ceive chat an Atheiſt. exiſts, A man may tur 
poiſon, and yet no man win deny chat man 6 
an eating animal. Admirings; however “ 
Has Dr. Prieſtley, that man is by confvitution - 
$5.8: Wee ee government las Ho more 


. right to interfere, with reipect to rhis:conſti-. HA 


+ {utional. property of - man, chan any other 
ri n 3 fer ek - 
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1 ample, man is conſtitutionally and neceſſarily 
an eating and a ſleeping amal; but does 


. 8 it. cherefore follow, that civil government 
nh has any thing to do with his eating ang Mleep- 


4; ing? To this I anſwer, thatiwhere;govern- 
went provides for the eating or ſlee ping of men, 
it has a right to. interfere, It. has a right to 
Preſcribe what ſuch men ſhalt gat, what ſuch 
men ſhall drink, and where ſuch men ſhall ſleep. 
This we find to be the caſe in all inſtitutions 
under the direction of governments. matters 
of religion, government arrogates nothing: ex- 
to itſelf, It does not pteſetibe | 
Spinions to private individuals, uvnconnetted 
Wilh. and independent of it; but ſurely it bas 
de tight to inſiſt, that thoſe that; belong id it, 
mall prafeſ no other mode of faith, than that 
jiſelf profeſſes : fatther than this, it interferes 
not; and this I conceive; to be very reaſonable 
| Indeed... Private individuals have a right to 
cChooſe their own ſervants, and many have an 
- inſuperable objection ta take thoſe that: are of 
A different perſuaſion from themſelyes,... . 
„The Chriſtian ſtateſman, Nr. Burke 
EY i muſt. firſt-proyide for the multitude, 
| « becauſe it is the multitude, and is there 
«fore, as ſuch, the firſt object in the Eecleſi. 
<, aſtical inſtitution, and in all inſtitutions.” Dr. 
Priettley lays, © that for this reaſon the Ro- 
ua man 


* Cy 4. 
« 2000 Catholic religion, ſhould be the * 


„ hliſhed religion in Ireland, becauſe the mul- 
« titude there are Roman Catholics.” Now 


Dr. Prieſtley either does, or does not agree with 
Mr. Burke. If he does not, his opinion is, 


that the multitude ſhould not be provided for; | 


and ſuch a doctrine, I preſume, requires no re- 


- futation. If he does agree with Mr. Burke, | 


chen, the inference he has drawn is his 6wn, 
_ becauſe he thinks it the only one- which can 
flow from what Mr. Burke has ſaid: It is for 
me to ſhew, in the firſt place, the falſity of this 


* inference ; and, in the next, that it belongs not 


to Mr, Burke. According to Dr. Prieltley's 


' principle, there ſhould be different eſtabliſhed | 
religions under the ſame government, which is 
in itſelf an abſurdity. Let us ſuppoſe that the | 
multitude in Cornwall, were Methodiſts, and in 


the Ifle of Man, Quakers, and the Ifle of Angles 
ſea, Anabaptiſts; there ſhould be, according to 


his mode of reaſoning, ſo many different eſta- 
| bliſhed religions. Thoſe places are, as Ireland, 
different patts of the ſame empire, whoſe ittha- 
bitants live under the fame conftitution. Let 
us go a ſtep farther: the eſtabliſhed religion is 
chat authoriſed by the government, and under 
its ſanction, and that which the government it- 
_ lf profeſſes. If, then, the Roman Catholic 
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; were to be tlie eſtabliſhed e in 501 
the King muſt be a Roman Catholic with reſpect 
to Ireland, and a Proteſtant with reſpect to 
England. Thus far I have endeavoured to ſhew 
the falſity of Dr. Prieſtley's reaſoning: I am 


now to ſhew that this is not the reaſoning of Mr. 


Burke. In the words ( the Chriſtian Stateſ- 
man muſt firſt provide for the multitude,” 
we have only to take the words provide“ and 
< multitude” in their ordinary meaning, and 
there will be no difficulty. If the Chriſtian | 
Stateſman thinks any particular mode of worſhip 
improper, he cannot encourage it in the mul- 


titude, becauſe in ſuch a caſe he could not be 


faid to provide for the multitude; for it is non- 
ſenſe to ſay, a man provides what he thinks im- 
proper. The word “ multitude” implies nothing 
more than the poor, that are not able to provide 
for themſelves; and not the majority in any 
city, diſtrict, county, &c. I am here again well 
aware of an objection that may be ſtarted againſt 
me: one may fay, that I have made Dr. Prieſtley 
argue to the neceſſity of many eſtabliſned religi- 
ons, whereas he expreſsly diſapproves of any eſta- 
bliſhed religion at all. This proves not any | 
inconſiſteney on my part; it only ſhews, that 
Pr. Prieſtley is inconſiſtent with himſelf. From 


5 WORE Mr, Burke's poſitions, Dr. Prieſtley ſays, | 


8 . 


\ 


1 wa. 


| thats "I one inference: if thend he ans che 
poſition, he neceſſarily adopts the W 5 


I have ſaid no more than this. ee 


Doctor Prieſtley endeavors to prove M r. 


| Burke. - inconſiſtent, : in the following manner: 


That ſince the Preſbyterians | in Scotland.. 


the ſame King, and the ſame Parliament, 


„ there cannot be an inſeparable union between 


Church nd State.” By the words inſapa- 

& ralli union, which Dr. Prieſtley has attri- 
bdiuted te Mr. Burke, he thinks Mr. Burke means 
à2uüæðnatural neceffary connection between Church 


and State, ſo that the one cannot exiſt without 
the other; and of courſe, has evidently miſta - 


ken Mr. Burke's meaning. The queſtion is 
nat, whether a ſtate can or cannot exiſt without 


a chil eſtabliſhment /of religion; but whether 


ſuch. an eſtabliſnment tends to the promotion of 


religion itſelf, as well as to the welfare of tha 


ſtate. I ſhall take notice of theſe points in the 


next paragraph, being applied to that part of 4 
Dr. Prieſtley's work, where he ſpeaks more par- 
ticularly of them. I have only to obſerve here, 


that all Dr. Prieſtley's arguments, that are built 
on this miſtaken meaning (and they form no 
ſmall part. of his book) are manifeſtly uſeleſs: 


for ſuch is the fate of all attempts to prove 


ſilſenident Os IA When Dr. Prieſtley 


os ſays 
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4 Lays. 5 4. os Mr. Burke PU IO the Chriſtian 
i religion, a8 having no reſpectability or effect, 
_ .** without being eſtabliſhed; and that the natural. 
* human means of eſtimatien in which it is 
held, is the ſplendor and riches of ſuch an eſta- 
t bliſhment,“ he certainly miſtakes or miſtates 


1 Mr. Burke's meaning. I am hardy enough to 


aſſert, he cannot produce any ſentiments like 
chis in Mr. Burke's book. Dr. Prieſtley evi- 
1 dently confounds religion itſelf, with the teach- 
ers of it. When Mr. Burke ſpeaks of the 


- . human means of eſtimation, he does not 


apply them to the doctrine, but to the teachers 
of it. He does not excluſively apply them to 
_  eccleliaſtics, but to all men wWhatſoever, and 
| ſorely he js right; for take from any man the 
mant of being independent, and you take from 
him the human means of eſtimation. Thoſe that 
beg are never ſo reſpected. as dure dat give, | 
2 or-thoſe that bux. 45 
Dr. Prieſtley has a alien ge for adn | 
| "Ra ee for Mr, Burke, and then reaſbning 
from them, Addrefling Mr. Burke, he ſays, 
. Tou muſt, no doubt, imagine that Chrit- 
* tianity never exiſted. without rhe. civil eſta- 
pbliſnment of it, that it has grows: with it. 
0. growth, and firengthened with its firength.” 
. De: Priefiey condeſeend- tn hen, on what | 
part 


P ay 1 


port of Mr. Burke's reflections he digs foninded. 
this ſuppoſition? for, I proteſt,” I cangot find 
it. The fair point at iſſue betwetn Mr. Burke 
and Dr. Prieſtley is this. Mr. Burke thinks 
the wn, e of religion neceſſary to its 
on promotion, and, of courſe, uſeful to the || 
ſtate; Dr. Prieftley thinks che contrary j he 
chinks all civil eſtabliſhments of religion uſe- 
' leſs,” either for its own promotion, or the good 
of the ſtate. Both have one common principle ; = 
namely, that religion is neceſſary, and that the 
” - miniſters of it ought to be ſupported. ' They 
10 differ in their means, for the advantement of | 
— itſelf, and for ſupporting the miniſters | 
of it; Mr. Burke arguing for eſtabliſhments, |} 
and Dr. Prieſtley for voluntary contributions. 
„ I ſhall offer no direct reaſons in ſupport of 
Mr. Burke's poſitions ; becauſe” any man that 
has read him, could but little reliſh ahy thing 0 
I am able to offer on the ſubject. I shall, I 
therefore, confine myſelf to Dr. Prieſtley's re: 
eee e ee 
— ke ws .  þ 
by analogy.” He ſays, that © in the primitive ages 
. ae eee e there was no eftabliſhment of - 
it, and that 1 it flouriſhed ; and that * all the 
. c 2 ributions that were made, for the mainte- 4 
1 | _ nance | 
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«nance 'of public nn were endde 7 the 
rich; and they were as ample as they were 
2 4 volu ntary.“ PS Again, he 1 intimates, that ſince 
the . Preſbyterian miniſters in this country, are 
ſupported: by contribution, ſo may the miniſters 
of the eſtabliſhed church. As to the fi 


thoſe analogies, I have to obſerve, that it is un- 


flair; becauſe the (circumſtances of the things 
compared are very different. Will Dr. Prieſtley 
make no allowance for the difference in man- 
ners, habits, opinions, &c. between the primi- 
tive Chtiſtians, and thoſe of the preſent day? 
Chriſtianity, in thoſe ages, ſtood in no need of 
civil eſtabliſhments z. becauſe it operated, not 
only by its on intrinſic goodneſs, but by: the 
badneſs and abſurdity of other ſyſtems: Beſides, 
it: was: impoſſible that it could have been imme- 
diately eſtabliſhed in thoſe ages; for the long 
8 accumulating prejudices of the human mind 
Cagnot be. annihilated in a moment. In the 
moral world, there can be no inſtantaneous tran - 
| ſitions from darkneſs to light, from ignorance to 
knowledge ; from abſurdity to wiſdom :; no 
wonder, then, that "Chriſtianity was not. eſta- 
bliſhed in the commencement of thoſe tranſi- 
tions: in their completion i it was; and this alone, 
1 conceive to be, no flight proof of the utility 


3 — were the * of 


the 


y 


» 


tab 


the wranbtioh from darkneſs to light, from ig- 
norance to knowledge, and from abſurdity to 
wiſdom ; the work, in ſhort, of the human 


mind in its illuminated, and not its foggy ſtate. 


Dr. Prieſtley farther ſays, that ſince, in the 


primitive ages, the Chriſtian religion was per- 
ſecuted, and nevertheleſs flouriſhed, 'it follows ö 


that, now that it is not perſecuted, it ſtands 


in no need of eſtabliſhment.” This - inference 
1 alſo deny; becauſe its perſecution was the 


means of its proſperity: it attracted to it, the : 


notice of mankind; this notice naturally led men 


to inveſtigate the cauſes of ſuch perſecution, | 


and ſeeing no. reaſon for i Ic, but, on the contrary, 5 
diſcovering the great ſuperiority of Chriſtianity 


over other 1 nn ont: were neceſfarily induced A 


uh 
0% 


Nee e the 7 means by which it could 5 


have been maintained at that time. 
As to the ſecond of Dr. Prieſtiey Sammle . 
namely, that the Preſbyterian clergy at this ay, 77 


and in this country, are ſupported by contribution, 38 


I have alſo to obſerve, that this, again, is an | 


unfair argument; becauſe it concludes from 


the part to the whole. It by no means follows, 


that becauſe one particular ſect is ſupported by 
voluntary contribution, that all ſets would be 

likewiſe ſupported: ns more, 1 can eaſily | 

vob! erg conceive 5 


1 3 


- neon 5's! peing ſupported, only arid 
—__ becauſe in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed 
But were there no eſtabliſhed church, 


ans of courſe no oppoſition, the caſe, I fear, 
would be extremely different. Perhaps nor the 
one, nor the other, would be maintained al : 


particularly if we go on Dr. Prieſtley's ptir 
ple, of the church being ſupported 'by. <* the 
voluntary and ample contributions of the 
«© rich,” Since Dr. Prieſtley allows that reli- 
gion is neceſſary, and that the miniſters of it 
ought to be ſupported, I think, he is, in , 


arguing for eſtabliſhments, at the moment he 


is declaiming againſt them. For, if it be nece/- 


am, that any body of men be ſupported," the 
means of ſuch ſupport. ſhould be certain; but 
from voluntary contributions never can be in- 


ferred certain ſupport: from eſtabliſhments* it 
can. On Dr. Prieſtley's own principle, then, in my 
: humble opinion, ſhould _ cov ſeo: 
bag religion exiſt. . | | 
Dr. Prieſtley his ties fanc * a 11 
| ple of ſects. He ſeems particularly to ad- 
- mire the Mechodiſts, on whom he paſſes the 


moſt unbounded encomiums. He, however, 


unfortunately concludes à long paragraph, 
Written in their praiſe, in the following very 


VT ia words, .* I wiſh they had more 
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* en, Py more charity along with their 


* zeal; and theſe will come in due time“ 
Thoſe qualities 1 had ever conceived- eſſentially 


requiſite-in a true preacher of the goſpet⸗ One 
of them is abſolutely neceſſary to form the cha- 


rafter of a good man; there can be no good- 


neſs without it. Since, then, thoſe men are de · 


-FKicient in knowledge and charity, they are not 


ſurely proper ſubjects for panegyric! Bat Dr. 
Prieſtley ſpeculates on the attainment of thoſe 


qualities. He had acted, ſurely, with more con- 


ſiſtency, in ſuſpending his eulogium until the 
qualities had arrived. For my own part, 1 
ſhould be forry to ſay that any ſet of men may 
not become more learned and more charitable 
chan they are at preſent; but with reſpectito thoſe 
men, of whom Dr. Prieſtley ſpeaks, I am ſure 
that they will continue ignorant and uncharit- 


_ able, as long as they continue be "irs man 


«hiking. that made them ſo. : 

Dr. Prieſtley's encomitims on 1 che is tetbochte, 
are followed by the moſt ungentlemanly, and, of 
courſe, moſt impotent invective agaitiſt the miniſ- 
ters of the eſtabliſhed church, By the cotfeſfion 


of many perſons i in the eſtabliſhed church, he 
days, « there are no clergy i in Chriſtendom more 
nnegligent of their proper duty, leſs ferict in 
| = * n u 


ee « they 
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they are.” This is not all, he G of 


them in many places in ſuch terms, as, with 


common principles of charity, and the ordinary 
uſage of the world, I ſhould bluſh to apply 
to the moſt incorrigible and abandoned wretch 


that ever diſgraced human ſociety. In ſhort, 


there is no term of degradation. or debaſement 
that he has not profuſely laviſned on them. 
They are, in his mind, not only ſinners them- 


ſelves, but are the cringing, ſervile accomplices 


in the ſins of others. They are, in fact, accord- 
ing to Dr. Prieſtley's merciful ſtatement, no- 
thing leſs than ſinners by ſympathy. There is 
ſomething in this ſtyle of abuſe (for invective 1. 
cannot call it) that is peculiarly revolting. 
There is ſomething in this hardy attack upon an 
entire order of the community, and with us at 
leaſt, a reſpectable one, that, might look like” | 


madneſs in an unknown individual, but is pity- 
ful, nay, diſguſting in a man of liberal profeſſion, 
and of liberal education. The miniſters. of our 
eſtabliſhed church, are, in general, men: of 


talents and of cultivated underſtandings, and 


diſtinguiſhed more thaa other men, for the ex- 


emplary manners and habits of their lives. They 


are loved and revered among us. It is nothing 
leſs than outrage to our feelings to call thoſe deſ- 
picable we think reſpectable, to call thoſe. vicious 
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we think virtuous, to call thoſe e we 
think honorable. It is a' daring libel on our 
heads and our hearts, to call thoſe we look up to 
with reverence, nothing leſs than profligate 
wretches, cringing | ſlaves, and canting hypo- 
erites. It is, thank Heaven, the nature of un- 
ptovoked calumny to be moſt impotent When 
it looks moſt fierce. Dr. Prieſtley's encomiums ' 
on the diſſenting clergy are ill placed. They 
were, no no doubt, intended as a contraſt; 1 am 
far from blaming him for praiſing either his 
own mode of faith, or the miniſters of it. Ri 
know it is natural and amiable. to do ſo. I: am 
very willing to believe that there are among the. 7 
Diſſenters many worthy and many able men. 1 
have myſelf known ſome that I eſteem, and ſhall | 


eſteem as long as I exiſt, They will, I believe, 


be but little obliged to Dr. Prieſtley for the means 
he has taken to ſerve their cauſe. He has aſſumed 
a tone that does not become him. If I have any 
idea of the character of the Engliſh, I know it 
is impoſſible. to force them. It is not impoſſible 
to perſuade them. Threats s. with, RO. bur 5 
poor ſubſtitutes for entreaties : 
Dr. . Prieſtley treats with great ad Mr. | 
Burke's idea that © religion is the baſis of civil 
* ſociety, and the ſource of all geod, and all 
« comfort.” Dr. Prieſtley pleaſantly a will 
| R 2 95 religion 
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* 3 bed or cloath us? And is chere no 
„comfort in feeding or clothing ?” Religion 
will not feed or cloath us; but it can do 
more; it can comfort us if we are not * 
or if we are not clothed.; and in this ſenſe, in 
my opinion, is the word comfort moſt properly 
applied. Again, he ſays, © Is it not poſſible 
to make many wholeſome laws, to prevent 
men from injuring one another, ſo as te pre- 
+ ſeive the peace of ſociety, which I conceive 
. *.to.h&;"the proper end of civil government, 
e without calling in the aid of teligion? 
This argument is founded on a falſe ptinci- 
Ch and one degrading to human nature; be- 
cauſe it ſuppoſes that laws can operate, only 
266 their Penalties. Without religion I can con · 
ceive no peace in ſociety; for however ſangui - 
"_— the laws may be, their penalties alone will 
not be ſufficient for their obſervance. It is 
religion that makes us what we are, that hu- 
be us, that renders us in e mo- 
derate, and in calamity reſigned. 
Dr. Prieſtley treats Mr. Burke's objeRions 


do an elective clergy as ill founded. * Is it 
* not true” he ſays, „that in all cafes of a 
civil nature, every perſon who receives a ſa- 
X lary for any duty whatſoever, will be more 
855 1 attentive to that __ when the . wha 


: | ta J 
e pays the ſalary, and who is intereſted. in the 
“ proper diſcharge of the duty, has the power 
of appointing and diſmiſſing him? The reaſon 
is obvious z it then becomes the intereſt, bon 
5 of the perſon who performs. the duty, and the 
_* perſon who is benefitted by it, that it be well 
te done On this principle, not only the mo- 
narchy, but every place under government 
ſnould be elective; for ſince it is the people 
that ultimately pay all the ſalaries, and that are 


ultimately to be | benefitted by the proper diſ- 


charge of the duties for which the ſalaries are 
given ſo, according to Dr. Prieſtley, they ſhould 
have the power of appointing whom they pleaſe; 
and diſmiſſing him when they pleaſe, This doc- 
trine is in itſelf ſo weak, that a ſerious refutation 
| of it, would give it a conſequence it cannot do- 
ſerve: the uniform Experience of 'mankinc 
has long ſince exploded it. What rr 
evils has not one of the fineſt countries under 
heaven ſuffered from the adoption of only 
ſmall part of this doctrine, and fo thoroughly 


"= are the inhabitants convinced of this truth, that 


of Poland for ever hereditary. 


they are at this moment willing to relinquiſh 
their right of election, and make * nn. 


Mr. Burke dreads a E er te amd 
5 1 low intrigue, among the clergy, who ſhould 
be 2 . the church. Theſe 


. 9 
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elenden in my mind ſo a 
founded, Dr. Prieſtley conceives to be very vain 
indeed; and the only reaſon he gives is this. 
* Among the Diſſenters there is no ſuch thing 


as canvaſſing at all, any ſuch thing would be 
4. an effectual bar to the canvaſſer's election.“ 
— Thus we ſe Dr. Prieſtley, with all his powers 
of reaſoning, obliged to recur to his old ar- 
gument (analogy), and drawing all his logical 
reſources from the inexhauſtible virtues and per- 
ſections of the Diſſenters. But I, who am not 


a Diſſenter, and of courſe incapable of reliſning 


arguments, drawn from perfection, of which 1 
have no idea, muſt beg leave to reaſon in a 


more homely manner. Although the bene fices 
in France will not be thought worth acquiring | 
to men of condition, and of enlarged. ideas, who... 


will be, however, objects to thoſe whoſe talents 
and education, and habits: of life, preclude any, 
hopes of their arriving at more lucrative or 
more honorable places. Since, then, thoſe he- 
nefices are objects to ſome men, they willen-⸗ 
deavor to acquire them by what they conſider 
The queſtion conſe- 
quently narrows itſelf to thiol: What are con- 
ſidered by candidates in general, the aw er 5 


the moſt probable means. 


means of arriving at 


diſpoſa].of the people? 1 — experience.” 
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that * each . has a nos: canvaſſing | 
has been the ordinary means of acquiring that 
vote. Now, ſince in France, it is probable, that 
only thoſe of low condition and unenlarged ideas, 
will be candidates for the benefices, I adopt Mr. 
Burke's idea of intrigue, with its epithets of 
: low; and illiberal. In what I have ſaid on this 
5 ſubject, I - think I have reaſoned from the pro- 
Bable operation and effect of the human paſſions; 

5 and until Dr. Prieſtley ſucceeds in transfuſing 
the excluſive virtues of the Diſſenters, into the 
minds of all the people of France, and thereby : 
deſtroying this probab/e. operation and effect, _ 
mult beg leave to continue in my preſent opi- 

nion, that the elective benefices will be an ob 

Ja: of low. and illiberal intrigue. 

Mr. Burke fays, © that the preſent ruling 
e power of France, has made a degrading pen- 
„ ſionary eſtabliſnment, to which no man of 

te liberal ideas, or liberal condition, will deſtine . 

his children.“ This Dr. Prieſtley denies, on his 

former ground, and by his former analogy. | 
Though few of our ſalaries,” he ſays, * will 

<< more than half maintaia us, there are not want- 7 
6 ing perſons of independent fortune, and liberal | 
« education, who voluntarily devote themſelves 
e to the work of our miniſtry,” Allowing all Dr. 3 
Prieſtley's poſitions their full extent, and believ- 

ingak os DO Cat fortune. | 
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and liberal Ads, ee hers! 'them- 
ſe}ves to the work of their miniſtry, it does not at 
all follow, that this will be the caſe through- 
out the kingdom of France. Rejecting there 
fore this inference, as abſolutely nugatory, let 
us examine Mr. Burke's opinion, on the only 
fair ground on which it can be conſidered: 
let us examine it on the ground of probability. 
When any man of /iberal ideas and liberal con- 
dition, deſtiues his children for a public profeſ- 
. Hon, what are the moſt weighty confiderations 
that in general prefent themſelves to his mind? 
Honor and emolument. Now let us apply 
this principle. to the eccleſiaſtical -benefices in 
France. Since, on Dr. Prieſtley's s own confeſſion, 
the clergy are not to be conſidered in any other 
ght than as ſervants, that are to be -appoint- 
ed, paid and diſmiſſed at the diſcretion. of their 
_ 4 employers, “ it is impoſſible that the eceleſi- 
aſtical profeſſion can be adopted by any man 
of liberal condition, and liberal ideas, barely 
for the honor that is neceſfarily: attendant on . 
Now for the ſecond point emolument. Since 
the parochial clergy in France are paid a yearly 
ſtipend of twelve hundred livres, about 467. ſter- 


Hyg; and no more, and fince the higheſt benefice 
in the country (the biſhopricks excepted) amounts 


: mme Ax thouſand livres, about two 
aundredl and — OY Per annum, 


e 
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condition Will Geſtinte fis chffcren to this pre- 
feln merely from 4 cinfideretivn hap iS emo 
5 Tarrients. en un; wo Yrs a edlid yY' 
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argument J prlarti. Watly mas ka falſify wir 
Ie now fai, 1 ſoemnly dechzre than; for 
che benefit of e ptbfe, F Rall never wie 
- Igtic—I have feletted, as fa? as'F could Giſoover, 
: Dr. Prieftley's'L ers, His f , pe 
| 3 of the Diffenters, not 
49 à mitt} pleaſed with the beauty of at objedt 
chat intertfts Hir, but as one Who would male 
fuck virtues the ftrong grounds from which to 
draw ſtrong inferences. In Vain, then, malt he 
expect from the bull of munk ind, rhoſe virtues 
and eridowiients that are to be Wolke in the 
ſekt to which he Bebings. As Tong a8 ther con- 
tue ar they are, they wilt in you 
yitht to the Twpulſe of their paſſions. 
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4 ibs e of Dr. Prieftley's work. abe 
he ee ſuch . and 5 eption 


of the word © power.” 


Mr. Burke [TI a. Politician to do Sreat 


ner, what our Vprlemen 
«+ call a purchaſe, and if he finds that power, in 


© politics as in mechanics, he cannot be at a/loſs 
"oi «to; apply it. In. e mee inſtitution, in my 
Acheniin of Pele benevolence.” Again,,** wa 


r, for the m 


deſtroꝝ any power, growing wild from the oP 
<< pfoductixe force of the human ming, is al moſt 


2A 1 | E. tantamount; in the moral, world, to the de. 


cs £ ſtruction. of the apparently active er - * 7 . 
< bodies in he material. To this Dr, rieftley 


to be deſtroyed, but only to be ae, the 
* test e may be n 


W | 
the abuſe, 
2 9:4 ee the. power itſelf, Such, 


6 for example, is the; claim of the Pads to uni, 


verſal dominion, . oyer, 1 the; Chriſtian church, 
An even over, temporal. l drinces; in fact the 
NS 19 88 n brave and in earth. 


66 & Such 
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Sah ao'ts the power of 'a OY to Ty 
* abſolution of ſins.” Is it not clear, that Dr. 
Pfiettley has confounded two very diſtinct ideas? 
If it be not, I ſhall endeavor to make it fo— 
Mr. Burke, we ſee, ſuppoſes i in the monaſtie inſti- | 
tutions, a pomer or purchaſe ; nom the on uſe 
or application of any power or Purchaſe, muſt 
be beneßcial: it is impoſſible it can” be 'orhiers 
wiſe. The word te power,” then, taken in this 
ſenſe, means the capability of producing cer- 
tain good effects, by a right uſe or application. 
Will any man ſay that ſuch” a power mould be 
deſtroyed ? 'Theflever is, in the materia Ws 
a power, which by a right uſe or application 
is highly beneficial: nobody will ſay, 1 truſt; that 
the lever if it could, ought to be deſtr 
Dr. Prieftley's idea of Power, is as different from 
this, as any two ideas can be. It means no- | 
thing more nor leſs than autbority, as may be 
Pee ſeen from the thaſen® inſtances (he 
has given, for its illuſtration. Can any m ian 
exiſting (except himſelf) call the” & claim of 
the Pope % -uhiverſal dominionꝰ a power or 
purchaſe.” De. Prieſtley 1 might, ” with as much 
conſiſtency, confound the diftin& diſſimilar 
ideas, of a wwedge, and the command of a man 
of war; for they are both potter, but of 


& totally "different pature the firſt ignifying: 8 


2 Br 95 N 8 3 1755 | purchaſe | 


* 


| « nerally men of untaught feelings ; that, inftead 
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diet, the ſecond ait Arn i 
Dr, Prieftley's reaſoning, chen, that is founded 
beo u the moſt charitable epithet) an this maſt 


fagrant miſconception. is abſalucely. uſcleſi, - 


One of his Letters is almoſt taken up with 
it Mr. Burke will, uo doubt, have read the 
letter, and not have found much sse. 
N In this enlightened 
Ia bold.enough to.confel that we are ge- 


af caſting away all our old pteiudiges, awe 
** cheriſh them to a very conſiderable; degree, | 
end 1c take, more; ſpams, . ourſthes. we 
. cheriſh them hecauſe they are prejudiges, and 
the langer they; have laſted,” and the more 
ö ene they have prevailed, the more we 
. *cheriſh them“ K On this principle, 
n Dr. Pricfhley, had My, Burke heen a Pagan, 
d atthe time of the promulgation of Chriſtiagity. 
ehe would haye continued one. Here, again. 
Lbeg leave, to ſay that Dr, Priefidey has meſt 
— grolily, miſtaken Mr. Burke, and here again, 
has he confounded. two. diſtinct ideas, Mr. 
Burke ſpeaks of prejudices cn led wich rea- 
ſon; Pr. Prieſtiey ſpeaks of prejudices that are 
in themſylves. irrational. I challenge Dr. Prieft- 
ny 3 "Burke's Re- 


age. Mr. Burke fre = | 


8 


right to ſeize 


. $:kY N 
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allertion, when he 
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nh 
Burke ſays, Prejudice with its rem, has 4 


e motive to give action to that egen and aw 
affection, that gives it permanence Again, 
Frjudice renders à mans -virtue his habit: 

_*and. not a ſeries of uticonneded us, Throogh | 


n, 


Jo prejudice, his dum becomes a purt of his 


difficulry-in.telling; Dr, Prieſtley; that Ir Burks 
would have continued a Pagan, at the time o 

ie promulgation of chriſtiani ity, 
Dr. Frieſtley in his reaſoning: nn 


had reaſon 
6 * * 7k > 5 
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adduces no argument in ſupport uf his poſition +. 
ien he actermpes ir not; ir is with him, nothing 


ie khan u thing 40 be taken boy granted, 


ſays, 


— 


4+. We.” ? 4 
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; ap che property of the church ought to be 
conſideret as private properryf and of eg 
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I 
| 4 nothing of the more or the leſs. . This then, 

Dr. Prieſtley ſays, “ implies that Um eſtates 1 

ceithe church, are in the gift of the com : 
wealth or:ſtate:; and what the ſtate A given, 7 

4 it may ſurely tale awoy.”—Onthis point, Iam 
fairly at iſſue with Dr. Prieſtley, for I ſay what 

the ſtate has once given it cannot tale away.” 

When I ſay cannot, it is evident I mean, ought „ 

not, becauſe we are ſpeaking; not of — 

but of rights. The very word gift preclude 
idea of any right of retrafion. Any thing w. Bp 
[ella given: cannot-be-\forcbly reſumed. On this «| 
ads; T! think,” I ſpeak according to the law ¾ öã 

| and conſtitution of England. GCifls are bf two 
kinds: ahſalute and conditional. Now, if the 
gift of the roperty of the church, was abſolute, 
there; can be no right of retrattion at all. 
If it was conditional, then, there can be no right | 
of | retjaFionz as long as) the conditidns are per- 
formed. To. elucidate this hy an example which 
I conceive in point. The legiſlature of Ireland | 
voted to Mr. Grattan, the ſum ebene 
pounds; for his parliamentary exertions. | 
then, is an inſtance of property being given by the 
Hate, On Dr. Prieftley's principle, the ſtate: has 
a fight to take hack this ſum, becauſe it was the. * 
lere that gave Kel Var it has nog. . | 


49161 4 8 once 


/ 


once given by «hes Rate; loſes its quality 4 
Public and abſolutely: becomes private. A 
Dr. Prieſtley has not been ſatisfied, with load - 
mm of the eſtabliſned church with the 
moſt degrading and opprobrious terms that ever 
ſullied the language either of a charitable or an 
ealightened man, but alſo treats the eſtabliſhed: 
church in ſuch à manner, as would diſgrace 
even libertiniſm, and diſguſt even indeceney it 
ſelf. The following tranſcripts from him TL 
offer to the peruſal of my readers—Exultingly 
ſpeaking of the certain deſtruction that attends! 

our church, he ſays, this danger from wi . 
is uncertain, and may be warded of; but not 


L ſo that from within. I mean the growing light 


< of the age, in conſequence of which we are 
more and more ſenſible of the abſurdity of th 
doctrines, the inſufficieney of the diſciplines 
and the oppreſſion of the revenues of yqur 
„church. The people of this country will; 
at length, diſcover, that what they have paid 
40 dearly for as a beneſit, is really a muifancey. 


chat it is hoſtile to the deareſt truth, and ſub- 
yerſe of rational liberty.“ This“ growing 
ei light of the age, be ſays, muſt come from 
1 Diſſenters; for in the next line che tells ug 
that Diſſenters of one denomination or other, 
* nn of late years.“ 


20 
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Len thinking people; then, judge what "muſt 
& be the fate of a church whoſe finda * 
< enquiry. Fhere is ſomething im this man's 
manner, eee — in is 
eee The maſt alanningrbeights 
| pr ot! moſt ee ep 
4 abet with: ſo much zaltdees the ere buit 
riaua, object of our paſt ſtruggies, the pure 
 fource of: our preſont conſolation, uadefervedly,. 
draus forth the ſpiteful, AY eee 
¶ this ſeif.eremed apoſtle: of the eighteenth 
erntury. The diſfuſon Sita eee 5 
drcatled with more; anxiety, or deprecated with 
—— 8 — 8 predicd/wic 


1 inſalent aſſuraneri Ew man — : 


niſm to Chrifbianiey; from ignorance d know- 
kege, from abſurdity to wiftemy never have 
been ſo glorious and tranſcendant as that we art 
new going io enperience (even in; this enlight- 
W from the inconceiwable Hgbe, tile in- 
A 6 en 
of 


* 


of 


4 


of. the 3 Diſlenters alone. Theſe 
men, it ſeems, want but an excluſive patent 


from God, for. being men without being /omers. 


Much may be expected from their preſumption. 


t, ſend an emhaſſy to heaven 


They will, 


for the purpoſe. We may yet expect to ſee com- 


mittees of ſaints; upan earth. The National Aſ- 
ſembly too, are making long ſtrides to canoniza- 


tion. Mirabeau has begun to preach. already. 
Me plain men look not for more than hu- 
man illumioation. We have examined the 


articles of our faith, and we are ſatisſied with 
them. We think; our religion the beſt ſuited 


to publi-peace and private happineſs., We are 
attached to our religion, We love not thoſe: 
gion-myſt be deſtroyed, This misfortune, I hope, 
will not befall us, until Mirabeau becomes 85 


ſaint, and Dr. Prieftley becomes a madeſt ons. 
 1-am now to take notice of the charge 
inconſiſtency, laid by his enemies e 
Mr. Burke. The grounds on neee, 

would found it, are his mos 
rican war, and the: cegency.”. To bote d. 


firſt they argue thu 2s gp nt 


How comes it, that he: ab — 


5 ee the TR of W e e eee 


e . e 1 


=. £6 * . 
=! in France? Mr. Burke. recommended to give 
In the beginning, what he knew could not in the 


Ef wvantageous accommodation, i in the moment of 
bo: 5 „„ of extorted terms in the hour 
5 ol defeat. Mr. Burke foreſaw the conſequences 
of proud but unavailing obſtinacy: and the 
event has juſtified his predictions. But taking 
the ſubject up, in another point of view, on the 
Plain obvious meaning of independence ; let me 
aſk in what part of Mr. Burke's book does he 
8 rh of independence? In what part of 
dis book does he ſay, the French are indepen- 


In no one part of Mr. Burke's book 
Gran find any other independence than this. 


pendence bn goodneſs, on honor, on wiſdom, on 


-conliſteney:? -- e 1Lho 
The ſecond 8 on which his. enemies 


e pre 25 


> 


be refuſed.” Mr Burke recommended ad- . 


dent? unleſs the total inſecurity of property, a 
confirmed contempt for religion, and the un- 
8 degradation of their King be independ- 


This is no doubt independence, but it is inde- 


= - Joſtice, on every quality that can adorn the 
human mind: Where then” is Mr. 1 in- 


found Mr. Burke's inconſiſtency, is, his eondut 
.-on. ae and * l i, ba * | 


How, comes it thar the, e nal he 


* 
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Monarch with ſo little reſpect ſhall now. be the 
warm aſſertot of monarchic rights. 1 defy the 
united effotts of active enmity ard ingenious, 

malevolence, to ſhew one ſingle expreſſion, on "il 
ſingle act of Mr. Burke's. political life, in which 
be has attacked the lauful prerogatives of the 
crown. His very enemies furniſh the ſtrongeſt 
of all poſſible arguments in favor of his conſiſtency. 
His conduct on the regency,. ſo far from af- 


1 fording even conjecture againſt him, is the moſt 


unequivocal proof of the unvaricd (and I truſt, 
and I am ſure; invariable) inflexibility of his 
principles. If ehe merits. of his Sovereign were 
not the ſubject of his panegyric, the rigbis of the 


Crown were the object of his ſincere and vigorous 
exertion; If (to ſay che · worſt of it) an unguarded 


warmth extorted from him ſome perſonal reflec- 
tions on the King, an enlightened reaſon con- 


ducted him in afferting the mutilated rights of 
the, monarchy. If the then ſituation of George 5 
the Third, drew not from him the language | 


of pity, and condolence, the future polition of 


the executive power, ſtruck. him with thoſs 


bonourable fears that honeſt. jealouſy feels at 


the proſpect of approaching danger, and 


alarmed him into his ohαο⁹ eloquence that 
batdens the conviction, while it melts the 


3 of wig hearers. This was the con- 


A duct 


— 


1. 


{ 


duct Ws man, a les hs n and 
not for men. This was the conduct of 3 man, 
who, while be diſregarded the perſon, honor- 
ably combats for the only rights, that can give 
dignity and conſolation” to that perſon, This 
Was the conduct of a man, that George the Third 
muy not thank for himſelf, but will thank in the 
+ name of his heirs and ſucceſſors to all erertiity. 
A more glotious recompence awaits him: four- 
>, teen millions, and the future millions of 
Ii © fourtech millions, will bleſs him, as the aſſertor 
of their rights. He has eſtabliſhed, I truſt, on : 
4 permanent foundation, their claim to the hap- 917 
pieſt cohſtitution upon earth a conſtitution 25 
that anſwers every purpoſe that men can expect | 
from the "work of men—a conſtitution that it is 
. dangerous to tamper with -a conſtitution: on 
which experiment is is hazardous, and on whith 
| experiment muſt be, of courſe, a crime —a con- 
ſtitution, the people, 1 truſt, will not abandon 
for the gaudy, but brittle principle of electing 
= | governors, and caſhiering them for miſeonduct. 
1 f am no to take notice of a more general, + 
j afthough effeftually the ſame charge, a charge 
maliciouſſy invented by Mr. Burke's enemies, 
and adopted by ſome who know nothing of the 
matter: : Me. dar dene ' ow —_ 
gil, © ö . 20" ann” 
1 NOW 1 They | 


7, 1 14 1 Es 
- They ay Mr. Burke is not 4 Whig, never 


Was a Whig, and always was a Tory. 1 
ſay Mr. Burke is a Whig, always was a Whig - 
and never was a Tory. Were any man te 
alu thoſe gentlemen what Whiggiſm meant; 1 

Will be bound to ſay; that but a few could tell 


hat it is, and that much the greater part could 
ſcarcely tell what was their idea of it. It will 


be no ſmall ſource of honor and of conſola- 


tion, to thoſe laſt- mentioned gentlemen, to 
ſay, that they poor fellows are calumniators 


from faſhion, and not from principle. Whigs. 


giſm 1 humbly conceive to be, a jealous attach- 


ment to the conſtitution, as ſettled at the Re- 
a volution. On this principle, Mr. Burke js the 
| beſt Whig, and Mr. Burke's book the 


Whiggiſh book in the language. From the 
beginning to the end of it, he never once loſes 
ſight of the conſtitution as ſettled at the Revo- 
lation; it is the key-ſtone of all his poſitions, 
of all his reaſoning, and of all his affections. 
His imagination, unbounded by any other 
given point in the univerſe, is laviſhly fettered 
dy this. He, then is, inconſiſtent, that accuſes 
Mr. Burke of inconſiſtency : he is not a Whig, 

that ſays Mr. Burke is not a Whig y he is not 


an honeſt man, that e that * Yorke: is not | 


a virtuous Whig. 
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In moſt Publications of this \batute; mens 
political attachments art eaſily diſcovered. - 1 
have none. I am polllicoliy attached to no 
Nun. I am artackied, only fo opinions. I am 
4 Foxite. I believe Mf. Fox td be one of the. 


 gteaceſt and honeſteſt miniſters, that ever ex- 


ited; therefore am I a. Foxite:; 1 know and 


acknowledge no bther reaſon; than this. Mr. 7 


Pitt is rettaihly a very able ſtateſman, and a 
very. wonderful man: I mean him no diſpa- 


thought welle and unwofthy of him, my mo- 
tives for urffertiking it; are at leaſt irreproach- 


| able. 1 never ſaw; Mr. Burke but Once. N 
I ſaw him from the gallery o of the ' Houſe - 
of! Commons. L. know nb man that knows 
as 1 probably ſhall know no man that knows 


him: In a fe weeks. 1 * this country, 


| bebibs never 10 return. I expect but little 


from any man; 1 ſhall never aſk any thing: 
In whatever eoùntty 15 may live, in whatever 


ſitdation 1.;may be placed, I ſhalt look down | 
on \&##h:deriry I ſhall look up to. gfra/ngs., | Nor 
wealth, nor rank, nor power, nor influence, 
1 ſhall bend my ſthbborn neck. I am proſtrate 
e before n Jam proſtrate before worth, 


My 


3 = I 
Og. 


ragement, by - ſay ing; that Mr. Fox is a more 
| able {ateſmin;-ahd a leſs wonderful man. 
If this vindication of - Mr. Burke, ſhould. be. 9 


ng, © 143 4. 5 * 
My üg of Mr. Burke, amounts almoſt to 
enthuſiaſm. My involuntary praiſes of him have, 
by their frequency and ſincerity, almoſt worked 
themſelves in among the habits of my life, If 
there be greatneſs and virtue among men, Mr. 
Burke is, in my mind, great and virtuous — my 
confidence in his talents, and his honor, is un- 
bounded. Were the government of the coun- 
try, in which I lived, entruſted to his care, I 
' ſhould have no political anxieties : I could al- 
moſt diſpenſe with my right of thinking for my- _ 
ſelf, on the means of being politically free, and 
of courſe, politically happy. Should Mr. 
Burke but chance to fad this book, and then 
not quarrel with its title—1 aſk no l am 
: fatisfied—I am ee 
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